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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


£100 Offered for Triplets. 
Mountain Grouse Shooting—By Our 
Sporting Contributor, with illustrations. 


The Stumbling Block! A Powerful 
New Serial. 


cups? and Og Aes by George 
- £2 — . aa obey, the famous comedian. 
aed & A 0 00 ib) & - G f Three Complete Short Stories. 
Free Insurance. \ AY, ak > on A New Series for Ladies, and 
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CIGARETTES. 


ion. of thousands are enjoying Park Drives to-day who but a little while ago would never have dreamed such 
value possible. You should try them. 
Ia addition to their Flavour and theirs Value, Park Drive Cigarettes ure GUARANTEED absolutely PURE, 
Sold by all Tobacconists. 
Made by Galluher Ltu., Beliast and London, 
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}a CREAN 


THE REAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Oatine is the new Face Cream that will bring natural beauty to 
the plainest face,and will prevent the hot sun from spoiling your 
complexion. 
oap and water remove only the surface dirt and leave irritat- 

ing waste matter in the pores of the skin. Catine removes this 
waste, and leaves the skin fresh and clear, soothing all irritation. 
It is made from fresh, clean Oats, and contains no animal fats 
nor injurious mineral salts. 

Try Oatine now. It will remove all freckles and prevent 
the summer heat robbing your complexion of its bloom and 
loveliness. It is invaluable for men after shaving. 


"FREE TO ALL 
This Sample Outfit Free, 


S. couvinced are we of the merits of the Oatine 
Preparations that we have decided to distribute 
wlsutely free to alla dainty toilet outfit containing 
wus sof nine Oatine Preparations. All you bave 
'-' $s to send 3d. in stamps to pay the cost of post- 

ud pack’ -g,and you will receive a copy of our 
uct." Bea’ y Hints,” and samples of the fol'owing 
rarations, icked in a dainty box (as tlustrated) : 
Catine Crea. «, Toilet Soap, Shampoo Powder, oe 
eee Face Powder, Taloum Powder, Tooth “ ie WRITE TO PITMAN'S SCHOOL TO-DAY FOR PITMAN’s PRosPEcTUs. XQ 
aste, Soap In Tubes & Oatine Shaving Soap. 4 Sent Gratis and Post Free, Address (Mentioning No, 2s), ‘Ihe Seeretary, 

y SOUTHAM by Ww, 
THE OATINE CO., 189a OATINE BUILDINGS, MERMAID COURT, LONDON. S.E. Big PITMAN’S SCHOOL, AMPTON RO 
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DUNLOP 


CYCLE AND MOTOR-CYCLE TYRES. 


Ex:mple of prices: 


ROADSTER COVER wesaszr I2s. Sd. 
ROADSTER COVER “sszxr: IT2s. Ikd. 
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OD L. N 
_o SALARIED POSITIONS 


\ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


- 60,00C- STUDENTS — 
SUCCESSFULLY PLACED. 


PITMAN’S SCHOOL is in daily connection 
with the best class of employers. Its 
influential Situations Bureau has at its 
disposal a continuous succession of bank, 
insurance, shipping, and other openings 
for youths; secretarial posts for girls; and 
senior positions at home and abroad. 

ALL SIIUATIDNS FOUND FREE. 


You can carry this Camera in your waistcoat pocket 


t 
It is the neatest, daintiest camera that has ever been made. It takes pictures 2} by 1) in 
on Roll Film. In the illustration this “ Ensignette Camera is shown open. When closed it imo 
larger than a box of wax matches. Everything about the * Ensignette ” is good. There is a f 
lens giving sharp, brilliant pictures, a snapshot shutter, und a brilliant view-tinder, in which you ‘ 
sce your picture in miniature before you take it f 


c willtike indoor porty ? 
66 > > ner ei 

{hrowshert, and the } 
: complicated, Always | 
LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with special © Ensignette” Film Spools, 4s ' 51/1" / ! 
which are sold by photo dealers at Itd. a spool. Each pool contaims gi) "pj, ! gi 
iT! fila for six perfect pictures. I . ' j Se | 

= Mlustrated Booklet of th: ‘Easignet c' ad Specimen Prict sent free hy the Manufecturers. if “al H R 

2865 


" r anuf: ersof Cameras & Phouto- 
HOUGHTONS LTD., 220) hiyatatisin Crest Briain. (Esta. 1854) 
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“Take it and try its 


worth 


LLFORE YOU LEAVE HOME for the 

Jay's work drink at Breakfast a large fragrant 
steaming cup of 

Fry's Pure CoscentrateD Cocca. 

is delicious to take. and will carry you 


triumphantly through the most fagging day. 


THE FAMOUS ALWAYS ASK FOR g 


Cab” |rabehe4.« 


SAFETY RAZOR 


A REALLY PRACTICABLE 


When 
Writing 
to 
Advertisers 
please 
Mention 
PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


Ten the secret cf its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No 


HEADACHE <...c1 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


Safety Shaver Gas) Raputine: coreste ee Fy 
in case with plated 8 We armita pore this safe <? 


medicine toerery sul 


genuine “ Mab” 
do so will send yout 


3/6 Post Free from the of Eaputine by retarn po: 
Mab Oo,, Newhall St, Birmingham c. E. Eaputine, a 


GREE 882 CE 2D O where, Fackets of sala ple 


REAL DEVONswRE cream | | (RED "ME N 


‘When yer 
(clotted); absolu:ely pure; no preservatives used; and Bes iecencg Blectr c ¥ 
the most efficacious substitute for cod liver of}; 
tmvaluab!e for children and invalids. $!b., 16, Ib., 26; 
@b., 4/6, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
Liehfie!d,&c., by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 


forcing, massaging, or cther scalp gymnastics need be performed with 

“vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates the ecalp, 
and gets right duwn to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender 
hair, so that it can fight through. 


yeare’ success‘ul results. 


What Every Woman Knows 


That a great deal depends upon one’s appearance, if life is to prove a suc: 
and not a failure. But every woman is not sufficiently wise to detect that 
lovely complexion and a beautifally clear skin does not come haphazard, bu: 
usually the result of care and attention. If you are content with any c! 
fancy soap, you are sowing for a harvest of pimples, blotches, sock kita das ute 


Dr. Mackenzie's “‘ Beauty Treatment '’ Soap is scientifically prepared 
a _~  Treatinent, and it Sela 1 
like, naturally-tinted, and wondrous!y-delicate skin and complexion. It is absolute! 
ee y. Delightfully fragrant, very emollient, and: 


‘“yvaseline”" Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to 
plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation delicately 
perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the 
Beet Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the sealp and 
Sets the hair grow. Sold im bottles. Prices: 1/s, 2’-, and 3/- per bottle. - 
If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in 
the United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 


—————— SSS 


FREE —A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL THE 
ee “VASELINE” PREPARATIONS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Pot up in dainty cartons, containing 3 tablets, price Is. 6d. per box. 


a , 
The word “Vaseline” is the Registered Trade Mark of the SPECIAL “P.W.” OFFER.—A Trial Box sent post free on receipt of UY - 


Dr. Mackenzie's Beauty Treatment Tooth Cream (perfect) I'= pe' 


CHESEBROUGH Manufacturing Go., Dr, Meckenzis's Booty Treatment Face Foot. = La Ee"! 
Dr. Mackenzie's Beauty Treatment Hair Specific . . I- b« 


42 Hciborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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TRIPLETS 
HAVE 
CAUGHT 
ON. NOW 

iS YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO WIN. 


chosen. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


Ix this week’a Triplets Contest we again givo you threo 
phrases of three words each, and we ask you to mako 
‘Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases. The three phrases are as follows: 


At The Seaside. 
Tommy Gces Fishing. 
When Twilight Falls. 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must have the 
same initial letters as those of the words of tho phrase 
you select. These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have somo bearing on 
the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examples which will 
show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write itout on the form intheadjoining column, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Bear in mind that only one Triplet must ba written on 
an entry form. If you make more than one Triplet, 
even with the samo initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on & separate 
entry form. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undertake to distribute a 
sum of not less than £100, 80 be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


———— 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, 
each mast be written on a separate entry form. 

2. When you have filled ur the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a postal order for :ixpence,and place it in an envelope addressed 
ed the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


3. Mark your enve‘opo “‘ Triplets No. 9” in the top left-hand 


corner, 
4. All ottempts must arrivo on or before Thursday, 
August 18th, 


5. Everyone who enters must eend a postal order for 6d. with 


. STO INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


To make a “Triplet” you take any 
words given in the first column below and add to it three additional words 
which begin with the same letters as the words of the phrase you have 
These initial letters may be used in any order you like, and 
e three words 


Here are examples whi 
“Triplets.” Please note that you must not usc any of the 


At The Seaside 
Tommy Goes Fishing 
When Twilight Falls 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 18, 1910. 


£100 REWARD 


for this week’s Triplets. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 


should have some bearing on the phrase selected. It is th 
you add that are called a “Triplet.” 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


Triplet : 
All Trippers Swim. 


Phrase : 
| 

= 
m= 


WE WANT YOU TO WIN THIS WEEK. 


Arthur 


the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. 
19.” = 


Pearson Ltd, and must bo crossed “&U 

in the manner shown in this example. Tho 
numter mast te written in the space ‘provided 
on tho entry form. Where one P.O. ot higher ba 
value is sent to cover moro than one attempt, the 

pumber of this P.O. must be written on each 

entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will bs divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplots 
which are conaidered to be the best by tho adjudicators, by whom 
originality of ilea will be tikon into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudica- 
tora, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders. : 

7. Tho renaining one-fourth will bo awarded in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors who:e efforts show merit. 

8. This week tho Editor guarantees thut tho amount distributed 
shall not be Irs3 than £100. 

9. Tho Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitte. . ‘ 

10. No correspondence will bo entered into iu connection with 
the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

ll. The published decision ia final, avd competitors may only 
entor on thia understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


‘e 


TRIPLETS No. 9. 


No. of Postal Order ....ssscccsessessesseceeestees snes oasieienes 


Fhrase Selected ccccccccssscecceccrcscceesessrsnnennaaseseneneas > 
Triplet csessscseceessncseenseenaecnseseaneensesnseneneeen nen ses eeeees 


I agree to 


Weekly.” and to accept it as final 
this understanding, and I agree to a 
conditions. 


Signed cssssssscccrsssssersecenseesnseersneraenessesesse see engees a0 
Add ress.csssscosccnssorssvecenecenees seuenanyswores onasa SICKER eave 


one of the three phrases of three 


ch will show you at a glance how to make 
se examples: 


Gets Four Tadpoles. 
Father Tries Woodwork. 


Egrznen at 


Sratiexxas’ Hatt, One PENNY. 


TRY 
TRIPLETS 
IN SPARE 
MOMENTS 
AND 

WIN A 

CASH PRIZE. 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 6. 

In Triplets No. 6 the amount availablo for distribution 
was £75. To cach of the following a prize of £5 12s. 6d. has 
been awarded : . 

Waat Britain necds— 
Why, non-breakable bootlaces. 

M. Camrsett, Bank Glen, New Cumnock, N.B. 
Channel swimmers re-appear— 
Conducting “ Revival services.” 

R. McCasgitr, care of Capital and Counties Bank 
Godalming. 

Mary turns Suffragette— 
Salvationists miss tambourine. 
Geratp Dyas, 86 Marlborough Avenue, Broomhill, Glasgow. 
Channel swimmers re-appear— 
“ Customs” search raiment. 
Arrtaor Gress, Pentre, Rhondda, S. Walos. 
What Britain needs— 
Barbers without news. 

H. Joyce, 6 Clarence Road, Hackney. 
Channel swimmers re-appear— 
Storms conveniently reported. 

Mas. Lea, 9 Francis Street, Gordon Square. 
Mary turns Suffragette— 
Smooth tongues ‘* mislead.” 

Mrs. Lurron, 12 Market Strect, Kirkby Lonsdalo, West- 
morland. 

What Britain needs— 
“ Native” watering-places boomed. 

Percy Miter, A.B., H.M.S. Jed, care of G.P.O. 

Channel swimmers re-appear— 
“ Raffied — cork suit.” 
Mrs. Bane, 92 Engleficld Road, Canonbury, N. 
Mary turns Suffragette— 
Through mistletoe slight. 
E. R. Mippeton, 31 Fenton Strect, Alloa. 


List of other awards will be found on Page iii. of Red 
Cover. 
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IN SULTRY AUGUST. 

Or course, they were perfect lunatics ever to think of 
taking their summer holidays in the summer. Sane folk 
nowadays pitch on November for their annual fortnight. 
But Arthur and Martha had adhered to the old-fashioned 
plan, and all they got they deserved, and all they deserved 
they got. 

Huddled in waterproofs, and shivering so that the 
automatic piano tinkled dismally, they sat at the end of 
the pier. . 

‘. How the wind howls!” she yelled. 

Yes,” he bawled in reply. ‘Probably it has the 
toothache ? ’* 

., The toothache ?” she screamed. 

Yes!” he roared, “Have you never heard of tho 
teeth of the gale ?” 

And the bitter wind bit them 
tnd vigour, 


with increased venom 


Why do so many people buy Pearson's Sixp 


WHY HE EMIGRATED, 
“ Mary,” cried George, “ I love you.” 
Mary dropped her eyes. Then: 
“George,” she answered, ‘ ditto!” 
For a moment George 


surprise, he changed the subject. 


Next day he called upon old Mike, reputed the wiscst | 


man in the whole village. 
“ Mike,” he queried, “ what does ‘ ditto” mean ? oe 
“See yon cabbage, George?” said the old man. 
it) Yes.” 
“ And seo yon cabbage next to it?” 
oc Yes.” 


“Well, George, that second cabbage-head is ditto to | 


the first one.’’ 

“What !’’ roared George. 
a cabbage-head !"’ 

And he emigrated to Camada. 


pondered. Then, to her great | 


“ Then that girl called me | 


SCARING. 

Mr. ano Mrs. Farmer Gites, who came to London 
recently to seo the Japan-British Exhibition, clung 
faithfully to horse-omnitaises. Motor-’buses scared them 
to death, taxis terrified them, while the Underground — 
very naturally —‘ electrified '’ them. 

As they were walking in the City, trying to find a quiet 
spot to “cross” at, and fearful every minute for the 
preservation of their lives, a newsboy approached them, 
bearing a flaring poster, with the announcement : 

“Collapse of Middlesex !”’ 

Giles turned deathly pale. 

“ There!’ he cried, in a burst of indignation. “* That's 
what comes o’ theso tuppenny tools! Blow me if vu 
risk my life another moment !"’ 

And; being at that moment on the fringo of Lirgate 
Circus, they entered the station hurriedly, and took tro 
third singles back to Swaswashcombo. . 


idaysreading? Get one yourself and you'll unders 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Weer ENDING 
Ava. 18, 191v, 


Te World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


Linley Sambourne's Joke. 

TuE late Linley Sambourne, the famous PuNcH cart.on- 
ist, began life in an engineering works. At the age of 
twenty-two he was earning three pounds a week as a 
draughtsman, and some of his little spare-time sketches 
came under the notice of Mark Lemon, who used them in 
‘the famous humorous weekly. Four years later, Linley 
Sambourne joined the staff of Puncu, and had a seat 
at its round table. 

When a young man, he was always fond of playin 
practical jokes, and a French draughteman emplo 
at the engineering works often became the butt of his 
humour. 

One day, Sambourne hit upon the bright idea of naili 
the Frenchman’s hat down to his desk. He awai 
the consequences in high glee. - But when lunch time 
came, instead of attempting to tug the hat from the desk 
as expected, the French youth calmly took another hat 
from the peg and went out. Then the future cartoonist 
looked closely and saw that it was his own hat he had 
nailed to the desk ! 


The King's Secretary. 

Smr ARTHUR Bice will transact practically the whole 
of the work connected with the private secretaryship of the 
King, and, though Lord Knollys is nominally the King’s 
private secretary, he is only occupying this position for 
a little while unti} Sir Arthur Bigge gets thoroughly 
accustomed to his new duties. 

Sir Arthur has been in attendance upon His Majesty 
for some years past, and was formerly of the household 
of the late Queen Victoria. He tells an entertaining 
story of how one of the body servants of King George 
was once trying to explain to him some incident ‘that 
had taken p! 

‘‘Me and the Prince——” he began, when Sir Arthur 
pulled him up. , 

““You should say ‘The Prince and I,’ he observed. 
The man looked at him for a moment and then said : 

“1 beg pardon, sir, but I did not know you were there 

at all. However, you and me and the Prince.” 
‘Sir Arthur was compelled to laugh at this, and, after 
another attempt to explain to the man how the story 
should be told, was content to let him tell it in his own 
fashion, 


Sir Arthur's Intelligence. 

Sm AgtTaur Brace had a distinguished career in the 
Army, and was at first rather diffident about taking an 
appointment at Court when it was offered to him. In his 
difficulty he consulted a very well-known soldier and asked 
Be Welly it all d ” replied the | “if 

“Well, it al .? replied the latter, “if you 
have the sense I fis yi with, you will accept the ee 
and thank your lucky stars that it has come your way. 
If, on the other hand, you are a fool, you will stay in 
the Army.” 

“I had to take the post,” Sir Arthur Bigge remarks 
when relating this incident, “in order to vindicate my 
intelligence.” 


What He Was. 


TuERE are times when the most tactful men are taken 
aback by some unexpected retort. 

Such an experience befel King George, when, as Prince 
of Wales, he reviewed a contingent of Colonial troops. 
One of the scouts was an unmistakable mulatto, with, 
however, a magnificent record for gallantry. 

The King was walking down their extended line, 
and occasionally oo to one of the men. Opposite 
the coloured man he stopped. 

“« And who are you, my man ?” he asked. 

“I'm a niggah, yoush Highness.” 

King George was nonplussed by the unlooked-for reply, 
but he managed to say: 

“‘ Good ! then remain so, my brave fellow.”* 

With this he passed on, 


Negligence. 

Cowes Week can always be relied on for some good 
Lapras Sea poo A well-known owner who is a member 
of the Royal Cork Club tells the following : 

Skippers of yachts vie with each other in covering set 
distances against time. A second wasted is important. 
Quite epee during a trial spin the skipper, who was 
standing on the jib-boom, in some unaccountable way fell 
into the sea. The tiller hand, who happened to be watch- 
ing the bow at the moment, ran to the side of the ship and, 
wonderful to relate, secured his master by the top of his 
coat as the yacht went by. 

It was certainly a wonderful achievement, but the 
skipper, now safely on board again, simply grunted a thank 

, and did not again refer to the affair. 

The burly Hibernian grew somewhat anxious, for he 
thought that the least due to him was a reward for the 
gervice rendered. 

“Sure, Captain!” he began, determined to come to 
some understanding, ‘‘ yer moight hev bin drowndid 
t’other day only I grabbed yer out.” 

Even this piece of eloquence did not move the skipper 


to reward his preserver. He turned and snapped at hia 
deliverer : “ You're right there, Pat, you did ; but, by all 
the board on you, why weren’t you minding your own 
business, as you should have done. No, don’t interrupt ; 
you wouldn't have seen me fall in if you had been attending 
to your proper duties.” 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s Speed. 
Sm Tuomas Lirton’s fine yacht Erin is almost a 
feature of Cowes Week. A good 8 is told by the 
pular baronet of an experience that befel him just before 
is sailed to New York for his last race for the America 


Cup. 

Sir Thomas was driving in his motor-car quickly 
to a railway station. A policeman stopped him. == 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I shall have to summon you for driving 
too quickly.” ; 
“ Was I going very fast ?”” asked Sir Thomas. 
“If your tome, 1 goes half as fast you'll bring back the 
America Cup,” was the reply. 


Bored by Kipling. ; 

Mr. Krecina, who has just found another outlet for his 
energies by designing a safety pneumatic suit for airmen, 
is such a brilliant conversationalist that most people are 
only too ready to hear him talk. 

However, on at least one occasion he actually figured 
as that terrible person, a bore. He was once visiting at a 
country house at which Miss Dorothy Drew, the famous 
grand-danghter of Mr. Gladstone, then a little girl, was 
also staying. She was sent out into the garden with 
the distinguished author. 

Later on, when the other grown-ups joined them, 
agar Dorothy was asked: “I hope you didn’t bore 
Mr. Kipling ?” 

os No but he bored me frightfully,” was the unexpected 
end resigned reply. 


The Judge and the Law. 

Ir is against the law of France for a private citizen 
to carry a revolver in his grip but the law is one which 
is constantly infringed. If, however, a man happens to 
get into a street row and to be with a revolver 
on him, he is likely to have trouble, although he did not 
use it. . 

The other day in Paris a well-known doctor, who had 
8 by eons a cabman, and in whose pocket a revolver 
had found, became a little bit impatient of the 
moral lecture which the judge was reading him in court. 

‘“‘ And if I have broken the law,” he said, “I have 
done so 7 good Magen ca Thousands of people, most 
respectab le carry revolvers.” 

“ That,” Lae the j ‘* ig no excuse whatever.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the defendant. “‘ But will your 
worship give me your word of honour that you yourself 
have not a revolver in your pocket at the present moment.” 

The judge blushed, laughed, and sentenced the doctor 
to the minimum fine. He did not know that friends 
had ted an incautious remark which he had made 
at dinner a few days before. 

“I like walking home at night,” he had said, “ but I 
never move without a revolver in my pocket.” 


The Mighty Fallen. 

Mr. Marcus Strong, R.A., who recently celebrated his 
seventieth birthday, has exhibited in fifty consecutive 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy. As a youth he 
was tempted to go on the stage. In fact, he played 
as an amateur before Queen Victoria, but ultimately 
he took up the brush. 

As a young man, Mr. Stone illustrated Dickens’ works, 
and a short time ago he said he was one of the diminishing 
troop of survivors who knew and loved Charles Dickens 
for many 

Of his experiences with models Mr. Stone tells many 
stories. One of the most amusing concerns an old model 
he met in the Zoological Gardens. 

‘““What are you doing now?” he asked the man. 
“ Last time I saw you was when you were sitting for one 
of H——’s religious pictures.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the model, sadly. ‘An’ now I’m 
cleaning out the elephants’ stables. Nice come-down 
for one of the Twelve Apostles, ain’t it, sir?” 


Thinking Ahead. 

SsNorn Mapero, the candidate for the Mexican 
Presidency, imprisoned by General Diaz, who has secured 
re-election, is a remarkable man. He is a native of 
Northern Mexico, where | families are very common. 
Sefior Madero’s grandfather had fourteen sons, and he 
himself is one of fourteen children. 

Though said to be rather deficient in balance and 
judgment, Sefior Madero is very witty. 

On one occasion he visited the gaol of his native place, 
and having been shown over it, he said to the head official 3 

“This gaol sadly wants airing, cleaning up, and 
disinfecting. Here is money for you to put it into 
thorough order.” ‘ 

The Leaat official took the money, and then, on second 
thoughts, said : ; 

“ But how is it, Sefior Madero, you come te take so 


t an interest in the gaol ?” 
“* Well,” said Sefior Madero, “I am poing to make a 
speech, and, as a consequence, I think I shall be put in 


rison. It occurred to me, therefore, to see that the gaol 
ere was made habitable.” 


The Odd Cornen 


The Editor will give one of, the famous P.W. peat: 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph acceptet 5», 
column. If there is more than one sender of a p sag re 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the realty wise 
contribution was received first. 


ATONEMENT. 


, Waar two letters and two figures will m2an “ to ati <> 
or” ? : 


PRONUNCIATION. 
Asx anyone how to pronounce this— 
RED YED 


It is a word in everyday use, yet many attempts will 
be made before it is recognised as “‘ re-dyed.” 


A HARD SENTENCE. 
Ir you think you are well up in spelling, just try to 
spell the words in the following sentence— . 

It is agreeable to witness the unparalleled ecs!:.y 
of two harassed pedlars endeavouring to gauge tis 
symmetry of two peeled pears. 

Read it over to your friends and see how many misti:hi4 
they make, 


A QUAINT RIDDLE. 
“On, Stanley, on!” were the last words of Marin':n. 
If I were but in Stanley’s place, how soon I could di-.:y 
something that, has brought a tear to many a sparh'.is 


eye! 
What do you make of this ? 
Solution below. ' 
MARY’S WAIST. 
Mary had a little waist 
Where waists were meant to grow; 
And everywhere the fashions went 
Her waist was sure to go, 
WITH MATCHES. 
Ir is possible to form four equal triangles with six 


lucifer matches, without breaking any. 
it? 
Solution below, 


But can you uc 


THE DECEPTIVE HAT. 

TAKE an ordinary tall silk hat in your hand and «av, 
without measuring, which is the greater length, aci«: 
the centre of the top (the narrow way), or from the top 
to the brim. 

Also point with a finger the height on the wall to which 
you suppose the hat will reach when placed brim down. 
wards on the floor. 


—_—— 


A GAMBLING TRAGEDY. 
AFRENCHMANOD . . . Spentall that he had 
He mortgaged his . . . and went to the bail; 
Soon after, his . . . 80 affected his brain 
That, murmuring “ - ” he leapt in the 

Seine. 

The four missing words here are all formed by tic 
same five letters. e first three words are purely Eny/:-!:, 
but the unfortunate man made use of his own Janguiy’ 
when he jum in the river. 

Solution below, 


SPELLING THE CARDS. 

Here is an entertaining card trick. 

Select one suit of » and place them, face down- 
wards, in this order, 5, 9, 10, king, jack, 2, 4, 6, queen, 
1, 7, 8, 3. The 5 is the bottom card, the 3 the top cai.!. 
Then spell the number or name of each card, cuns”- 
tively, from one to king. 

As i spell each letter you take a card from the to) 
and place it underneath. en you have spelt the wor!, 
you remove the nezt card from the pack and leave it ©: 
the table face upwards. It will be the one you have jt 
spelt. 

Phu, after spelling O.N.E., three cards will have been 
removed to the bottom of the pack, and the fourth card 
from the top will be the ace. is can be repeated uni 
only the king is left. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ATONEMENT. 

2 X P 8—To expiate. 

A QUAINT RIDDLE. 

On I On = Onion. 

WITH MATCHES. 

Lay three matches together on the table in the form 
of a triangle. Then place the remaining three on end 
at the angles, and bring the opposite ends together abov¢ 

A GAMBLING TRAGEDY. 

Races, acres, cares, ‘‘ sacré,”* 


’ Pining away in stifling courts are thousands of poor children to whom a day in the country would be a glimps? 


of Heaven. 


Send ninepence to the F.A.F. and give one of them a holiday. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava 18, 1910. 


ce 
ng Sl a 
Some of the Secrets of a Fine Form of Sport. 
By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 
it i butt and wait for the grouse to be driven 
o your head is the popular and fashionable method of 
howling over the little brown bird in these degenerate 
days. ‘Although the shots obtained at a drive are by no 
means easy, it nevertheless seems to me that grouse 
shooting on the mountains over dogs is the finest form 
of this particular sport. 


The birds are to be found inside what may be termed 


What may be called the “grouse line" lies around the top of 
a mountain where the heather is thickest. _ 


the “ grouse line,” or where the heather is thickest, near 
the top of the mountain, as shown in the first sketch. 
Up towards this line the sportsmen must slowly work 
their way, paying attention to the wind, of course, and 
keeping their ‘dog under proper control. 

Every shot that you obtain during such a day’s shooting 
will have been well earned, and many are the ways in 
which the grouse will get the better of you. Look at the 
second picture, for instance, and you will see a very 
common, and uncommonly difficult, snapshot, more than 
one of which you will probably get during a day on the 
mountains. Here the birds rise at point A and whip 
round the shoulder of the mountain, being out of sight 


; Whipping round the shoulder of the mountain. 
The birds rise at point A, and are out of sight at B. The 
Chances are you miss this sporting and very common mountain 
shot. 


August, ‘1; September, 2; July, 3. The Rest Nowhere, 

For every seven passenger coaches that are running 
on British railways in the months of January and 
Tebruary ten are running in August. 

In other words, the passenger traffic of the holiday 
month of August is nearly half as great again as that of 
the winter months. 

July is a busy month for the companics, but the 
passenger booking for July is 10 per cent. lower than 
that for August. It is September that comes nearest to 
August in point of rush, but even September bookings 
are 5 per cent. below fhose of August. 

P August, of course, has its Bank Holiday, the busiest 

ay in the whole railway year. It is difficult to obtain 
exact statistics of the amount spent upon railway travel 
on that day for the whole country, but London trippers 
alone buy £230,000 worth of tickets, and on the supposi- 


tion that all town-dwellers in this country take similar | 


Bank Holiday trips, it means that three millions of people 
are spending 3 millions of money on railway tickets 
during the first Monday in the rush mouth. 


“Fortuns’e Mv Foe,” by J. Bloundelle-Burt~ - 
now 


is 


I ’ | WEEKLY. 


at point B, with the probablo result that you miss them. 
Again, in illustration thres you will see another dodge 
by which the grouse eludes you. Here the dog points to 
tho spot marked Y, whero tho pack of grouse have been 
sitting. Before you como up, however, the birds have 
run up the mountain to point X, and just as you are 
concentrating all your attention upon Y, the pack rises 
from X, and probably escapes unharmed. 

Upon some mountains there is a 


How the grouse of the mountains elude the sportsman. 
The dog sets to point Y, but the birds have run up in and out 


X. Here they rise and probably get away 


of the gorse to point 
in swinging round and 


untouched unless you are very quick 
taking aim. 


make his way to reach the higher slopes of the mountain. 
Of course these boulders are all polished to 
slippery surface by the action of rain and snows, and the 
task of climbing over them is no easy one. Holding one’s 
gun so as not to scratch it 
the samo time try to avoid getting one’s feet stuck in 
the gaps between the boulders. Probably just as tho 
sportsman is in the greatest 
gun a pack of grouse will rise a bit above him, and speed 
gaily away without a shot being fired, after the manner 
of the fourth illustration. 


broad belt of hugo | 
boulders lying loosely together, with many holes and | 


| 
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are pursuing the mountain grouse. Sometimes you may 
take a long time getting on to birds, at others you may 
come right into them at the beginning of the day. 

I remember well how one of these lucky days began, 
and a glance at the last sketch will help you to understand 


Sometimes in a heathery hollow, at the very top of the mountain, 
you may come right on to Mr. Grouse and his family. 


just what happened. In this picture the dotted line is 
our route, and the arrows show the birds’ flight. 

We came to the top of the mountain at point Z, with a 
strong westerly gale blowing towards us from the left 
hand. Directly we got to Z a pack of grouse rose from 
point A and fought their way against the wind to point 
B, where they pitched, we having dropped two brace. We 
marked them down, and noticed, to our delight, that the 
had pitched well within range of a little stone wall (it 
was in Ireland). neporing . we crept round under 
cover of the wall (see dotte line) to point Y. Here we 


gaps between, and across this belt the Ee meen must | stood upright, and the birds promptly rose again, and flew 
t 


down-wind to point C, where they again pitched, we having 


a smooth and | accounted for three more of them. 


we walked to point X, where 


Climbing the wall again, 
bird, and thus 


we got a long shot at them, dropping one 


ainst the stones, one must at | began the day with four brace right off the recl. 


One of the most important points to remember about 
this mountain shooting—and, indeed, about all shooting, 


difficulty with his limbs and | for the matter of that—is the uselessness of hurry. To 


go panting over the mountains like an express traip 
means that you will miss your birds when you do come 
up with them, whilst it is quite on the cards that you 


But after passing through theso trials and tribulations | will leave them behind without ever seeing them at all. 


wv EA 


En ? 


When you are trying to unwedge yourself from between boulders 
is the very moment when the grouse usually rise and fly off. 


ad 


upon the lower slopes of the mountain. it is sometimes the 
gunner’s good fortune to come quietly into a heathery 
hollow, facing the sun on the very top of the mountain, in 
which father grouse and his family are enjoying themselves. 
Under such circumstances the boot is on the other foot, 
and if the sportsman does not add to his bag, he only 
has himself to blame. The fifth illustration shows one 
of these longed-for moments. 

As in all sport, the luck varies considerably when you 


But the Bank Holiday alone would not give August 
its proud pre-eminence as the busiest month in the 
railway year. The truth of the matter is that, August 
being the month when schools are broken up, all parents 
endeavour to take their holidays during that month, 
and so the volume of holiday traffic is greater then than 
at any other season. 

At all seasons of the year the staffs of our railways are 
working at full pressure. August is the last straw which 
breaks the camel’s back. 

It begins with Bank Holiday, then comes the rush to 
the north for August 12th and the delights of grouse- 
shooting and deer-stalking on the Yorkshire and Scottish 
moors, and at the same time the traffic on every line 
running to the sea is being worked at top pressure. 

Sea-water around our coasts reaches its highest tem- 
perature during the month of August, although the mean 
temperature of the air is highest in July. Consequently 
August is the great month for sea-bathing, and that 
during which all seaside resorts are most crowded. 

Practically every railway employco works extra time 
during August and September. Porters are rushed to 
death dealing with gigantic stacks of luggage, for no 
sooner is a platform cleared than another train pulls in 
| and a fresh load is shot out from piled-up vans. But 
| porters, at any rate, scoro by getting extra tips. 

The practice, however, of sending luggage in advance 
is not looked upon with approval by the porters, who, of 
course, get no tips for handling it, and it will never be 
popular with the gencral public until the companies 
guarantee its arrival in good condition. 

The clerical staff of the railways look forward with 


-* love and adventure, 
ar 


To beat one mountain thoroughly is far better than to 
scamp three or four in your hurry to get over as much 
ground as possible. To maintain an even, steady pace 
means to retain a steady hand ; undue haste will set you 
panting and make it impossible for you to aim straight. 

This is a point that is overlooked by many aa 
enthusiastic sportsman. 


[STRONG WIND FROM WEST. 
—_—> 


The luckiest flush I remember. 


The birds rose at A directly we got to Z and flew from A io B 

against the wind, We walked from Z to Y (behind stone wall), 

and then followed the birds to C. This happened directly we 

reached the top of the mountain, so we started the day with three 
flushes and four brace of grouse. 


dread to the rush month, for the advance booking is 
increasingly heavy, so much so that many of the com- 
panies are driven to engage supernumerary clerks to deal 
with it. 

At Euston, for some days before and after the 12th, 
the average number of letters received by each post is 
over 500, and each has to be dealt with separately. 

All the advance bookers require corner seats, and the 
stationmaster is overwhelmed with requests for ‘‘ shady 
side,” “not over the wheels,” “ middle of the train,” 
“ back to the engine,” and so on. 

Many write asking that the big expresses should be 
stopped for their special convenience at all kinds of 
impossible stations. 

One man wrote last year saying that he could not 
bear going through tunnels. Would the stationmaster, 
therefore, give him a list of the tunnels between London 
and Glasgow and arrange for him a schedule so that ho 
could get out before the train came to each tunnel and 
drive or walk to the next station? 

Many of the principal trains are run in duplicate during 
August, especially those to Scotland and to the ports for 
the Continent. This means double work for signalmen 
as well as extra hours for guards and drivers. 

J'o make matters still harder for the railways, August 
is the month when goods traffic, after a quict spell during 
the carly summer, begins to revive. Oddly enough, July 
is the slackest month for goods traffic, next comes dune. 

August shows the very heavy increaso of nearly half a 
million sterling on either of these months, and is not 
much below January and Decembor. November is the 
busiest month of the twelve so far a3 goods are concerned, 


of the press gang and smugsling, 


son’s Sixpenny Novels, 


Complete Short Story. 


* WEEE ENDING 
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Top1as SMALLFIELD was a good-natured little man, ‘thirty 
of age, and a bachelor by choice. He earned a respect- 
able income as a foreman cooper at “ Bullivant’s,” the 
celebrated tub and barrel manufacturers, besides which he 
drew half-yearly the income on some house pro 
ueathed him by an indulgent and iri 
from the ladies’ point of view he 
Yet, despite his many virtues and almost 
viees, he survived thirty years of existence as er 7 man. 
Toby was one of the most sociable of men, if he had 
a failing it must be confessed that it consisted in a touch 
of vanity ; he liked people to think of him as » man to be 
mvied, and he enjoyed the reputation of being eligible and 
yet able to withstand the shafts of Cupid. 
Like many men who are supposed to be “ old ” bachelors, 
ne was on good terms with members of the oj sex, 
and was often permitted to receive their confidences and 


administer sensible aris, dunce " ‘ 
One evening, at a socia ing, where the company 
opal Toby found himself 
e com 


seemed to be pretty evenly 

as the odd man thrown very much into 

Miss Emily Dumper, who seemed to be the ‘odd’ lady. 
Luckily this Pigg woman proved to be something of a 
conversationalist, and Mr. Smallfield revelled in the dis- 
course, which, somehow, managed to flatter his own dignity 
and vast knowledge. 

“It is a treat to talk to a gentleman who has read 
.” remarked the. lady; “ you must study a lot, 
Mr. § eld.” 

“ Um—yes,” admitted Toby, stroking his smooth chin 
meditatively ; “ perhaps Ido. You see, I hold if a subject 
is worth looking into at all it’s worth understanding right 
down to—to the ground,” he added. *“Won’t you have 
something—some refreshment ? * he asked in an outburst 
of re, 

e lady blushed. ‘‘ Thank you, Iehould very much like— 
I mean, no, I—I am afraid it -wouldn’t be wise. Some of 
the folks here aren’t above mischief-making.” 

Mr. Smallficld opened his mouth in astonishment ; this 
was suggesting a elur on his unspotted reputation. 

“Tm — practi iy engaged—to Jack Gripper,” 
know two or three here who'd 
ing. Oh, you don’t know the 

trouble some girls delight to make, Mr. Smallfield.” 

Toby was all Ever eaeed now. He racked his brain for a 

jece of advice to fit the oceasion. 

“But your youn —er—intended would surely think 


more of you than to ieve——” 
“He's shockingly jealous,” interrupted the lady— 
“terrible! One of the best fellows in world until he’s 


roused, and then——” She flung up her hands in an attitude 
of horror at the possibilities of Jack Gripper’s wrath. 

“Ho's so far away, too,” continued Miss Dumper, “a 
petty officer in the Mediterranean Squadron. I daren’t 
even be seen speaking to you like this now if he were in the 
room. Horrible thing, jealousy, isn’t it, Mr. Smallfield ? ” 

“A most deplorable state o things,” ied Toby ; “ and 
you'll pardon me, I hope—to be tied for life to a man with 
such # weakness would ” 

“ Of course I pamper him a lot ; I take good care he doesn’t 
get occasion to be jealous of me. It’s worth while; he’s 
such a good fellow otherwise. Besides, I’ve no doubt in 


“ But is it wise 2” asked Mr. Smallfield. 

“¥ don’t know; I’ve given my promise—see, 

ers for tho ‘ Lancers.’” 

Toby fancied he detected a noto of despair, and a desire 
to change the subject in Miss Dumper's remark. He thought 
much and deeply over the matter during the ensuing weeks, 
and although his sympathetic heart went out to the lady 
in her trouble, he nevertheless experienced a feelin of elation 
at the prospect of a gentleman betrothed to a lady being 
disturbed because that lady showed an inclination to favour 
his intellectual conversation. 

The socials were monthly fixtures, and Toby attended 
the next one with the idea of discovering whether the relations 
between Miss Dumper and her sweethcart were still smooth. 

To his surprise the young aay. seemed to avoid him on 
this occasion. Toby went out of his way to get near her, but 
she brushed past him hurriedly in a state of obvious agitation. 
This was too much for the susceptible Mr. Smallfield ; he 
waited until Miss Dumper was seated next to a vacant chair 
and promptly seated himself beside her. 

« Sfiss—er—Dumper,” he began awkwardly, “may I 
have the pleasure of a dance—if your programme has a 
vacant lme?” 

The lady gave ®@ nervous start and glanced around sus- 
piciously to see if sho was being observed by any of the 


they're 


com 
Grease my apparent rudeness to you to-night, Mr. 
Bmallfield,” she exclaimed hurriedly. ‘I mustn’t be seen 


ing to you; there's mischief afoot ; I go about in fear 
my life almost.” 
Mr. Smalificld gave utterance to a gasp of indignation. 
“What!” he exclaimed. ‘* You mean to eT v 
* Someone has been writing things to Jack ; I had a letter 
from him this morning. He accuses me of—oh, go away, 


please / 
Chivatrous Toby Smallfeld did nothing of the sort ; instead, 


Why He Went to the Rescue of Miss Emily 
Dumper. 


By GEORGE BRYAN. 


fn the excitement of the 
moment, he the lady's 
wrist with his own trembling 


fingers. 
" Miss—er—Dumper! Calm 


gourn) You really must!” 
e blurted out. ‘ You need 
advice; I feel it my duty to 
get to the bottom of this 

Oo conspiracy. Take my arm; 

you look as though you were 


on the verge of fennteng We 
will go outside for a bit, and 

‘ou shall tell me all about this 
fine fellow and his slanderous 
tricks.” 

Miss Dumper suffered herself 
to be led into the garden 
attached to the hall, where, 
after Toby had red her a chair and a borrowed 
bottle of smelling-salts, she soon declared that she felt 
“ever so much better,” and expressed her willingness to 
answer her companion’s anxious inquiries. : 

“ Someone has been writing things to Jack,” she whispered 


E Dumper glanced down at the toe-ca of her patent 
ae ae Pachfulness. 

esitantly. : 
“Well, what about me?” queried Toby pleasantly. His 


some—eome little whi pecmmnppee of a—— 

“Eh!” ejaculated Toby.“ 

Have you got that letter?” . 

“1 threw it on the fire ; I was so disgusted with him,” said 
Miss Dumper. ‘Oh, if I only knew the mischief-making 
a 4 who has dared to—” 

“Sure it’s a woman ?” broke in Toby. 

“No man could descend to such meanness !°” retorted 
the lady. 

“True,” mused Toby ; “ very true.” 

“He says he is coming home,” added Emily Dumper 
apprehensively. 

When he does, bring him straight to me; T'll give him a 
piece of my mind coupled with some sound, sensible advice,” 
suggested Mr. Smallfield in his “ grand *’ manner. 

"I tremble to think of what may happen,” said the lady 
with an involuntary shudder. ‘I’ve a good mind to get a 
situation away in the count) somewhere.” 

“ You mustn’t do any such thing ; there's your reputation 
to be cleared—and my character to be vindicated.” 

“One reads such awful things in the papers, and people 
nearly always blame the poor gitl.” = 

Toby scratched his head perpleredly. “Let me know 
the next developments ; I'll give you my address,” he added 
after a few moments’ deliberation. “ Depend on me; I 
won't fail you in the hour of trouble.” 

“How can I ever thank you ?” said Miss Dumper, smiling 
through her tears. 

“'Tat-tut! Don’t mention such a trifle!” eaid Toby 
loftily. 


* * : 

A fortnight elapsed, and Mr. Smallfield had heard nothing 
further of Miss Dumper and her jealous young man, then 
one morning he received @ postcard scri bled in obvious 

e: 


“Can meet me to-night 8 p.m. Climaz pending.— 
E. D.,” he read. Picturing himself as one of the brave 
knights of old sallying forth to succour & female in distress, 
Toby decided to forego his chance of shining at the debating- 
class that evening, and kept the appointment instead. 

“Well?” he asked, when Miss Dumper arrived at the place 
of rendezvous half an hour late ; ‘‘ the climax is—— ” 

“That Jack has purchased his discharge and is coming 
home at the end of the month.” 

“To claim you?” queried Toby. 
“To murder me more likely !” replied Emily in a scared 


wire 

“You are oe age yourself unnecessarily; this is 
England, not Malta, Mr. Jack Gripper must bear in mind,” 
said Toby. ‘‘Have you written to him at all since he— 
— he took these mad fancies into a ge a 

“J wrote explaining m ition ; I told him his jealous 
fears are Nesla and that Fr he is not satisfied oat thinks 
to frighten me, I have a very good friend to stand by me.” 

“* Ah, that should make him sit up,” smiled Toby. “ What 
does he say to that?” 

“His letter—the one I received this morning—says that 
what I told him only confirms what he has already been told. 
- wants to know what right you have to interfere in his 

fairs.” 

“He does, does he? I think you told me that you are 
not formally eng to this young fire-eater ? ” 

Miss Dumper glanced at the finger sacred to engagement— 
and wedding-rings. 

“T haven't an engagement-ring yet,” she lied. 

A brilliant idea struck Toby. “ Supposing he came back 
to find that someone really had a right to protect you—eh ? 
Bit of a slap in the face for Jack Gripper, wouldn’t it be?” 


EE 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


be icker, more satisfactorily, 
and at less cost making a selection from 
the Holiday Advertisements in the London 


Duily Gaupress 


than by any other method. 
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Emily professed not to understand. ‘‘ When he co 
I hope B won't meet him,” she said. “I think it i 
after all, for me to go away to a situation as a——” ! 
“We must fight it out!” interrupted Toby. ‘He has 
attacked my character as well as yours. You are not legally 
hea to any man; very well; you shall be, that is, if— 


Miss Dumper blushed, and waited for the finish of the 
sentcnece. 

“You don’t care for this blackguard after his disgraceful 
conduct ?” queried Mr. Smallfield softly. 7 

The lady shook her head pe 

“ Would you care for me ini 2” asked Toby.“ Apart 
from wishing to help you, I assure you I have grown to 
love——” 

Toby never finished tho sentence. He had no need to; 
Emily's head was resting on his shoulder; one of her arms 
was incircling his neck. 

* Ps * * 


* 
Mr. Smallfield was returning home from his work one 
evening when 4 tall, bronzed, burly young man accost«d 


m. 

“Halt a minute, young fellow-me-lad!” demanded the 
stranger, laying a heavy detaining hand on Toby’s shguldcr. 
“ Does your name happen to be Mister Tobias Smallficld : ~ 

_“ Pa’ like to know what business that is of yours?” re- 
torted Toby. The stranger smelt of drink, and appeared to 
be of an argumentative turn of mind. 

“Ho-ho, my lad! My name’s John Gripper. 
examine your log, and see if you can’t trace an entry.” 

“My name ts Smallfield,” admitted Toby. 

“Good!” replied Mr. Gri cheerily. ‘‘ And when you 
have an ‘affair’ with a gentleman, as they say on the Couti- 
nong, what weapons do you generally fight with, piste's 
or—— ” 

“ Let me pass; I have no wish to talk to you ! * interrupi™| 
Toby excitedly. 

“But I have an account to settle with you!” retorted 
Mr. Gripper. ‘‘ What do you mean by prejudicing—that's 
a big word, ain’t it ?—by comin, between a sailor-man ail 
his wife that is to be, eh, you land-lubber bid 

“J did no such thing, and I may tell you that Miss Dumper 
is engaged to me if you wish to know.” 

This was evidently a knock-out blow for the bold sailor. 


Just 


I say?” 

“The best thing can do is to sel] yourself in again,” 
Keppra Palys at a loss for a better suggestion. ‘ 

“< Will you swear you are engaged to m er and that 
she is false to me 7 i 

“ You may take it that that is what it amounts to,” replied 
Toby, delighted at finding that Mr. Gripper’s murderous 
intentions were evaporating in view of his being 80 completely 
“cut out.” 

“Then I’m off to Canada! I’m done with women—they re 
a fickle, false, empty lot !”” exclaimed Mr. Gripper emphati- 
cally. ‘I’m off to—no, I ain’t; I forgot. I bought mysc!f 
out, so I ain’t got the moncy, have I?” 

“Te that is the only difficulty, and as perhaps T am the 
innocent cause of your return,” he aap Mr. Smallfield. 
in an outburst of magnanimity, “‘ perhaps you would accept 
a small present from me to cover your expenses. A tcn- 
pound note—eh ?” 

“Ship-mate,” said the sailor warmly, ‘“‘ you're a gent!:- 
man; you'll make her a good husband—e better one than 
myself maybe.” 

““There’s not much doubt about that,” muttered Toby 
as he led his late rival into his lodgings, where a few minutcs 
later he handed over one of the ten-pound notes which 
made up the half-yearly income from hie ouse property. 

* * 

Mr. and Mrs. Smallfield were in the railway carriage bound 
for Hastings on their hon trip. e bride rested 
her fair tresses on her husband's shoulder and smiled shyly 
into his admiring eyes. 

“You do love me, Tobias?” she asked for the 
fifteenth time that morning. 

“Of course I do, darling !” replicd the happy man. 

“Nothing would ever make you love me even the weeniest 
little bit lesa 2” 

“ Nothing in the world.” 

A kiss emphasised this statement. 

“Even if I had to confess 
Gripper ?” 

“Even that,” replied Toby with a chuckle. “ By the 
way, my love, I have to make a confession about that gentle- 
man. 1 didn’t tell you I met him and got rid of him effec- 
tually. I’ve sent the off to Canada—best place fur 
the like of him. It’s a wonder to me what you ever saw 10 
the fellow to—hallo! What's the matter, my darling?” 

Mrs. Smallfield was gazing at Toby with an alarmed 
expression. 

* Nothing, dear. 
excitement, I suppose. : a 
“What was your little confession about Jack Gripper ° 
asked the husband half an hour later when Emily had quite 
recovered from her attack of faintness. 

“It—it wouldn’t make any difference now, 
asked the bride. 

“Not an iota ; what about the rascal ?” 

“ Only that—that there never was such a eat . 

“ Bh—what!” blurted out Toby. “I tell you I met him 
and ke to him, and——” . 7 

“You couldn’t have done because I invented him. Yo! 
were always 60 indifferent to me until you thought there was 
someone else in the field. I never told soul except MY 
brother Ted about my little deception. You do love mr, 
don’t you, Tobias ?” 

Toby kissed her—after a thoughtful pause. 

* s s 


something about Jack 


I mean it’s—it's the heat and the 
” 


woukl it?” 


“what is the matter, Tobias? I believe you really are 


1 was only—only thinking abo! 
What sort of a fellow 3 your brother ed i I 


‘Little children im the slums are like roses in the mud. 


Please help the FRESH AIR FUND to pick them up. 
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Gdgings 


By Dr. COURTENAY DUNN, of Torquay, 


already called the attention of the “Lancet” 
whe Ther Medical Papers to this Terrible Danger. 


Exotanp is the only country in the world where the 
majority of the poorer classes manage by some means 
or another to make the home of Father Neptune a holiday 

d. 
on the lowest and poorest class in the Kingdom, by 
the generosity of those better off than themselves, as a 
rul2 obtain the advantage of a day at least at the seaside, 
and it is admitted by those societies and people who 
interest themselves in promoting these holidays for the 
“slummers ”’ that there is not only the object of amuse- 
ment in view, but a more important matter—that of 

ealth. 

. A holiday is undoubtedly a very serious matter to the 
poorer classes (I am including in these classes the peoplo 
who have from two to twenty pounds to spend on their 
annual relaxation). Most of these men and’ women have 
been cooped up for the past twelve months in some 
manufacturing town. When at home they live in small 
houses or flats where there is but a small aig of 
fresh air, and spend their labour hours in factory, shop, 
or other business premises. 

How the Nightmare Came. 

It is these classes who under ordinary circumstances ara 
able not only to make a decent living for themselves, but 
if exempt from long and serious illness, rear a family and 
assist, either directly or indirectly, in relieving the 
taxation of the State, a matter of no small importanco 
to the nation at*large. These are tho people who go to 
the seaside lodging-house and take their families with 
them. 

The holiday time of the year is now upon us, and 
fathers, mothers, and dhildren are day-dreaming of 
seaside delights without one thought of the nightmare. 

There is a nightmare, a danger so alarming and so far- 


reaching that if the careless holiday-maker but once took 
it into account it would make him uneasy indeed ; the 
danger is the lodging-housc. 

For many years past it has been customary for the 
physician to advise patients suffering from consumption 
to reside, for a varying period, at the seaside or some 
health resort. At first this was a matter of little import- 
ance, as but very few took this advice ; but during the past 
twenty years it has become quite common for a greater 
tg of consumptives to take up their abodes in these 
places. 

Unfortunately, by far the majority of this class of 
invalid is in poor circumstances, and being unablo to 
wholly support self, wife, and family, commonly takes up 
the business of lodging-house keeping, and in order to 
make hay while the sun shines, often lives under very 
unhealthy circumstances indecd. 

The danger is everywhere, and the nearer the 
chosen place is to some large manufacturing town tho 
easier it is for the poor consumptive to reach, and tho 
greater aro the number of consumptives to be found. 

This is the commonest and most serious danger tho 
unwary roveller has to chance, but there are others which 
I have been personally acquainted with. 
Consumption is Not the Only Complaint. 

Cancer, infectious skin diseases, and the ordinary 
children’s ailments are among the complaints that I have 
attended lodging-house keopers or their families for during 
the time their rooms have been occupied by visitors. 

Luckily Torquay is far better off than most seaside 
resorts, the distance from London and the great centres 
of industry are prohibitive to the migration of the poor 
consumptive, srl the fact that the season lasts practically 
all the year round, there is not the necessity to make 
money during a short season as in the majority of 
places. 

But even here, not many weeks ago, I found a visitor 
had taken rooms in the house of a patient of mine who 
was dying from consumption. 

I insisted upon his immediate departure, which 
happened, but the landlady thought I dealt very hardly 
with her, and I think the Government dealt very hardly 
with me in placing its own burden upon my shoulders. 

I have attended children of visitors to this town who 
have contracted, from the landlady’s own children, one 
or the other of children’s complaints. 

In ono seaside resort nearer London two years ago 
there was nothing less than an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
and yet there was no Governmental interferonce, no one to 


warn parents against taking their children to that place 
for health’s sake. 

Another matter which requires mentioning is the 
frightfully dirty conditions of the kitchens and cooking 
utensils in some lodging-houses. 

No place is sacred to a medical man, and I have visited 
patients actually in the last stages of the most loathsomo 
diseases, and found them either assisting in the preparation 
of tho visitors’ food, or cleansing the table dishes. 

I have seen dishes washed in water like ink, and dried 
on cloths that were of the filthiest description. Ihave seen 
things occur that are actually unprintable on more than 
one occasion in lodging-houses, and when the visitors’ 
apartments aro to all appearance as pure as the lily. 

A Simple Remedy. 

But the important thing for the visitor is how to escape 
all these perils. No ordinary person can be desirous of 
spending a holiday under such circumstances as I havo 
described. 

Since my letter some months ago in the Lancer | 
have received numerous letters from visitors at many of 
the seaside resorts in both England and Wales, and their 
tales of what they have experienced are cnough to frighten 
the boldest. 

There is a very simple way to avoid all theso dangers ; 
the best plan is to pick out the advertisements of lodgings 
you think likely to suit you, and the rest is easy. 

Probably you attend some place of religious worship, 
or you have a doctor when ill. Well, then, ask tho 
clergyman, minister, or doctor to write to a colleaguu 
living in the pleasure resort you have chosen, and inquiru 
whether the rooms you have selected are in tho houso of 
a healthy person, and are clean. 

There is no class of society in which the majority ara 
not anxious to prevent the spreading of consumption for 
their own sakes and for the general weal. 

In Torquay I am endeavouring to get the Town Council to 
license all houses that let lodgings, as is done for the under- 
graduates at Oxford and Cambridge; and, moreover, this 
should be done in every town in England, and until it is, 
rice Aa and other infectious diseases cannot be 
arrest 

oe 


“We wish to arrange for an exchange of prisoners,” 
announced the South American dictator. 

“On what basis ?’’ inquired the leader of the other 
side. 

“ Tho usual ; eight generals for a good, sturdy private.” 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s proposal to institute lectures and concerts into our prisons, for the benefit of the inmates, 
to meet with the approval of Bill Sikes and Co. However, in view of the proposal, our cartoonist makes a few 
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A CUP OF 
TEA BEFORE 
RISING 
WOULD BE 
REFRESHING \~-- 


APPRECIATED 


~ 


DINERS | 
MUST NOT 
PINCH 
Tee 
SPOONS 


“THICK OR CLEAR 
SKILLY, SIR PY 


ALSO AFTER 
THE DAYS TOIL 
A SIX COURSE 
DINNER MIGHT 
BE SERVED . 


AND THE LONG WINTER 
EVENINGS MIGHT BE 
PLEASANTLY PASSED 
BY THE GOVERNOR 
READING ALOUD 


LUXURIES FOR CONVICTS. 


2. AND THEY 
LIVED HAPPILY 
EVER AFTER: 
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To THe > 
BILLIARD ROOM 


{LORD BuGGINg 
TOLD ME A 
CAPITAL Srory 
TO DAY." 


far | FOLLOWED BY COFFEE, 
Te” | CIGARS AND SOCIETY 
2, GOSSIP IN THE PALM 
LOUNGE. 


OR PERHAPS A DANCE 
OR FANCY DRESS BALL 
COULD OCCASIONALLY 
BE ARRANGED. 


wwe 


has caused widespread interest, and it is sure 
other suggestions on somewhat similar lines. 


PRIZES 
FoR BEST 
COSTUMES 


1. A FREE 
PAROON. 
2. MOTOR CAR. 


fs be —_, es 7 nape 
FINALLY, IN THE SUMMER A 
FORTNIGHT AT THE SEASIDE 
WOULD RELIEVE MONOTONY. 
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A Man’s Duty. - 

“It was my husband's place to thrash me,” said a woman 
‘at Hull Police Court. The couple were fined for being 
disorderly. : 

A Collector of PawnticKets. 
A judgment debtor at the Shoreditch County Court 
that on one occasion his wife mistook his pawn- 
tickets for a pack of cards, he had so many. 
Tell-Tale. 

“J remember a case of a well-known Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs who could not go to 4 dinner without 
stealing a spoon or & fork,” stated a solicitor in a shop- 
lifting case at the West Ham Police Court recently. 

An Orphan Boy. 

A man of fifty, charged at Tottenham with obtaining 
food and lodgings by false pretences, pleaded in extennation 
that he had neither father nor mother. | 

The Magistrate: “You are old enough to do without | 


ither now.” 
Sielure Fars ad 


SIMPLE SURVEYING. 

Ox a farm or in the garden it is often necessary to set 
out lines at right angles to each other, so as to form 
squares or oblongs of ground for any purpose, and the 
object shown in Wig. i 


1 will make the work easy. 
seasoned board of fourteen inches square and one inch and 
a-quarter thick is placed 
and cut absolute! 
equare. A hole is made 
in its centre and it is 
thrust on a five-foot 
pole pointed at the 
other end. The top of 
the pe must be quite 
level with the surface 
‘ of the board. Diagonal 
. lines are then drawn 
¢ across the board and cut 
nes with a saw to 
the depth of a quarter of an inch. The instrument is 
used in this way: having arranged a line of 
Operator adjusts the instrument 
looking along the corresponding diagonal he can see 
whether the poles are all in line. 
square, the poles for the adjoining 
vith the other diagonal. 


>—_ oc 


CROWN OR TERMINAL. 


GarDENERs who cultivate chrysanthemums often 
discuss the benefits of leaving a “terminal” or “ crown” 
bud on their plants. The accompanying sketch shows 
the position of the 
different buds. As 
the plant grows & 
budisformed atthe 6 


end of the shoot. GUD 
This is styled the a, . 

“crown bud,” see 

A. Where very 

large flowers are sees? CROWN 
required it is usual 


to leave this and 
inch out the side — 
and growth, 
directly they can be 
handled. When 
quantity in preference to extra size is wanted, the 
crown bud” is removed, and the resulting side growths 
goon carry terminal buds (see B), which can be thinned 
out or not, according to the variety and size of blooms 
wanted. 


Kaeked Pars 


Pudding and Pye. 
A restaurant-keeper named Pye prosecuted a man at the 
London Sessions recently for obtaining pudding by fraud. 
Bulls Fed on Walnuts. 
An American consular report states that many Spanish 
-ghips go to Mexican ports taking in loads of “ English” 
uts from Bilbao and Santander, which are used 
exclusively for feeding fighting bulls. 
Refugee to Mayor. 
The Mayor of Tokyo, who dined with the Mayor and 
rominent residents of Hammersmith at the Japan- British 
Exhibition the other day, said that his only previous mint 
er 0 


to England twenty years ago was made in the 
a political refugee. 
Imprisoned Puss. 

Upon opening s country basket of linen the other day 
some eorters at the Palace Laundry, Fulham, were alarmed 
to see the contents heave up of their own accord. The 
sorters were beating a hasty retreat when, witha plaintive 
mew, a fine black cat revealed itself. It was suffering no 
jll-effects from ita forty-eight hours’ close imprisonment, 
and in due couree was returned to its native hearth. 


An electro-piated pencil-case will be given 


4dress your envelope to The Page 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Well Off. 

During the hearing of a case at Shoreditch County Court, 
the plaintiff said the defendant was possessed of 
considerable means. 

The Defendant: “Yes; a wife, three children, two 
starving cats, and a parrot.” 


What About the Wife ? 

A defendant who, at the Salford Police Court, stoutly 
denied a charge of drankenness, was asked if he had any 
witnesses to call. He replied in the negative, whereupon @ 
shrill voice from the back of the court exclaimed : “ Ye3, you 
have; you've got your wife.” (Loud laughter.) 


Caught Napping. . 

“T have been drunk ev day of my life,” was the 
astonishing admission of an elderly man who was charged 
at the Salford Police Court with drunkenness. “ I live and 
work among it,” he added, “and I was just having a rest 
when the officer came. It was an easy job for him.” 
(Laughter.) 


cannot undertake to return unsuitable para: 


A CHINESE IRRIGATOR. 
A WELL-KXOWN characteristic of the Chinaman is his 
capacity for taking an infinite amount of pains to accom- 
lish a seemingly very small object, and in these days of 
ydraulic rams and centrifugal pumps delivering many 
hundreds of gallons per hour the little device which is 
here illustrated scems hardly worth constructing for no 
greater achievement than that of lifting only a few pints of 
water about a foot or so. Nevertheless, in walking through 
the rice fields of China this arrangement may often be seen 
in ape for lifting water from one level to another. 
The Chinaman exists chiefly on rice, so that to him 
the irrigation of the ricefields is of the greatest importance, 
these latter 
are kept 
cons tantly 
flooded 
whilst the 
young rice is 
growing. 
Owing to 
the inequali- 
ties of the 
age one 
ittle patch 
of rice is 
often on & 
higher level than the adjoining patch, and each is inclosed 
in a little mud wall to keep the water in. The Chinaman 
constructs his little irrigator almost entirely of bamboo. 
Two stout bamboos are placed upright in the ground 
about four inches apart, and a short piece of iron rod is 
passed through the tops of them at A. This rod forms a 
pivot for the thin piece of bamboo, B B, to work on. 
Each end of this thin piece has a bucket placed on it 
through holes in the sides of the bucket. These buckets 
are made of sections of stout bamboo, end the bucket C 
is much smaller than the other D. A small stone is 
attached to the smaller bucket. Now the supply pipe F, 
which is on the far side of the buckets, has holes bored in 
it opposite C and D, so that when B B is horizontal 
both buckets commence to fill with water, but very soon 
C is full, and overflows, B continues to fill until it becomes 
heavier than C, and the stone attached to it, when up goes 
C in the air, and describing a quarter of a circle, empties 
itself into the trough 
into a rice patch which is on a higher level than the 
supply pipe The bucket B empties itself on to the 
ground w or into another channel for some different 
part of the ricefield. As soon as both buckets are 
empty the weight of the stone brings B B back to the 
horizontal, and the operation is repeated, and continues 
as long as the supply of water lasts. 


Died Chasing Boys. 

A Manchester clerk was chasing some boys who had 
flung open his garden gate, when he threw up his arms and 
dropped dead. 

Fighting Editors. 

A duel took place the other day in Madrid between the 
editors of two military journals. Senor Exrich, director of 
the Army anD Navy GaZzEITE, was hit three times by his 
adversary. His wounds are serious, one of the bullets 
having perforated his tongue. 


Burton Holiday-Makers. 
Three-quarters of a million people have been carried 
between Burton-on-Trent and various resorts since 1882, in 
connection with the annual excursions of Messrs. Bass & 
Co.’s ba ag Hap Nineteen trains took 8,000 of the holiday- 
makers to Blackpool the other day. 


Boy's Costly Appetite. re 
A boy belonging to the Is i n Guardians is appren- 
ticed to a Honiton tradesman, who has informed the board 
that, owing to the boy’s enormous appetite and the in- 
creased cost of living, he cannot maintain him for 5s. a 
week, The guardian; propose to increase the amount by 28, 
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above and thence the water flows | it. 


Exercising the Tongue. 
Much amusement was caused at Rochdale Police Court 
during the hearing of a summons for using obscene 
. One witness, who denied that any bad languaye 
was used, stated that’ the row started at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, and finished at one o’clock on the fo'lowin-: 
morning. (Loud laughter.) 
The Magistrates’ Clerk : “ And was there no bad languasss 
used during that time?” eens 
Witness: “No.” (Laughter.) 


Thinking of Hie Knick-Knacks. 

A vagrant who was charged at the Salford Police Court 
said he did not remember anything about it, as his mewcry 
was a complete blank. 

The Clerk: ‘‘ What had you been drinking ?” 

Defendant: “ Well, it’s spirits. I had not had anything 
to eat for three days, and I drank some methylated spirits 
and opium. (Laughter.) It is a mixture I take as a 
sedative.” (More laughter.) 

The Clerk: “ Why don’t you go to the workhouse?” 

Defendant: ‘“ Workhouse! Why, I should lose all my 
traps—all my little knick-knacks and oddments.” (Loud 
laughter.) 


Sg ec as i es ee 


NOT A FIXTURE. 


Tose who have had to do with iron fencing know how 
awkward are the supports which are welded to the 
uprights for the sake of giving stability to the fence (s«« 

. 1). They are troublesome to load in any conveyance, 
and frequently get 
bent or broken. When 
the fence is being set 
up they are contin- 
ually in the way of the 
workman. Our picture 
in Fig. 2 shows a 
neat contrivance which 
does away with all 
those inconveniences, 
and is equally, if not 
more, efficacious. It 
consists of a foot, 
made as shown, which 


is simply slipped over 


the foot of the standard, or it 
may be placed in its position and the standard driven 


slot. These angle irons can be packed in 


through the 
the standards, having no 


a bag for transport, while 
projection, are easy to handle, 
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PREVENTING FROST BITE. 

Sucn fruits as peaches and apricots, that are trained 
epon the wall, suffer badly when frost descends. Now 
it is a curious fact that a moderate frost seems to descen:! 
vertically, and even & narrow projecting coping will affor! 

|store 

aking advan- 
tage of this, an 
improved 
method of waid- 
ing off frost hiss 
been devised. A 
light iron frame 
projects about 
three feet from 
J _ the wall, and 
WEA PIER 7 sheets of ribled 
glass are laid in 

They fit into a groove at the back of the frame, 3s 
shown, and are prevented from slipping downwards by 
the zinc clips, A, which clasp the front of the frame and 


turn up. 

The sectional drawing plainly shows how the 
glass is secured, B being the glass, A the clip, and C the 
foot of the frame. It is merely a matter of a moment 


fitting in the glass, and no putty is necessary. 


—_—_ 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Baths by Order. 

As an outcome of the heat wave, the health officer cf 
Aurora, U.S.A., has ordered every resident to take a bath, 
either public or private, at least once a week. Honseholders 
are warned that they will be prosecuted if the by-law is not 
obeyed. 

In Trafalgar Square. 

A bicycle lamp, 6ft. of barbed wire, a skipping rop* 
numerous magazines, hats, and boots were among the three 
or four cartloads of rubbish taken from the basins of the 
two fountains in Trafalgar Square, London, recently when 
they were cleaned. 

The Lost Charter. . 

After being lost for over six hundred years mutilated 
charter of Edward III., given to the bu 
under-Lyme in 1828, was recently restored to that corporation 
by the Corporation of Preston. 
the charter for its guidance between 
forgot to return it. 


‘Rue Edouard VII.” 
‘A new street ina fashionable quarter of Paris is to be 
named after King Edward. : 
The Rue Edouard VII. will be close to the Madeleine, 
and the old houses of the street will be replaced by laxurion 
buildings. In the centre of the street a public garden W? 
hold an equestrian statue of King Edward. 
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THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 

| poink that the limit’s been reached |” declares Ralph 
Palbiac hotly. “* Mrs. Sandys—let me help you to get away 
—you an Rose.”” . ; 

These words are ra out in the house of Fitzurse Sandys, 
in the little Easex village, Eastling. 

Dalbiac and Sandys were chums at school, and Chance 
throws them together again after many years. Dalbiac, 
having made money, is the friend in need, and Sandys invites 
and gladly welcomes him to Eastling, . 

Once at the home of bia old friend Dalbiac sees that 
Mra. Sandys’ married life has been a failuge. Fitzurse is 
heartless, brutal, callous, and his fiendish temper venta itself 

non his wife. 
vi there swims before Dalbiae’s eyes the scene of that after- 
noon ; the shrinking, white-faced woman, the brutal strength 
of the man towering over her, bunting crop in band. 

Mrs. Sandys shakes her head in answer to his question, 
© We've no chapee to escape from him, Mr. Dalbiac. I 
shall stay on ustil he kills me. He has gone out now; 
le alvays dors after anything ha ; but we've only 
been here @ and—he doesn’t know the district. There 
are paths—short cuts across the marshes—but they're not 
safe. 1 mean if you mi 


missed way you might fall into one 
of those wide ditchee—full a water after the hhds—and get 


drowned.” Z 
Vor the minute only Dalbiac is horrified ; then he under- 
i He renews his offer of help, 


stands and trys to peeify her. 
hegging her to go to his cousin, Ginevra Dalbiac, in on. 
But Mrs. Sandys is firm. 
“ Hark,” she whispers, “I hear him outside.” 
Throughout the house there booms adeep and raucous voice. 
“Stay here, Mrs. Sandys!’’ says Ralph authoritatively. 
I will go and to him.” 
But the shrinking woman wrenches herself free and — 
open the door of the room. In the hall they see the huge 
at his handsome yet evil face 
tells Dalbiac that the man has been drinking. 


form of Fitgurse; a 

Dalbiac sends Mrs. Sendya upstairs to her child and asks 
for a word with Pitaurse. ‘They go to the sitting-room, and 
once there Sandys aeceuses of plotting with his wife 
against him. Before his guest can reply Sandys grips him 
by the throat and strangles him. 

It is all over with a hi 3 swiftness. Sandys, leaving his 
victim, stumbles beek to a chair and sinks into it. He hears 
the opening of a door, then s woman's sudden cry ; but he 
neither moves nor until his wife takes him by the arm. 

“You've killed him,” she pants tonelessly. “Do you 
know what that means, Fitz ? You've killed him.” 

Sandys closes his heavy eyes. “Leave me alone,” he 
says, ve Im < to 2 

And this Roradaters 4 The distracted woman makes 
up her mind on the moment. She will leave bint. She 
will take Rose with her, and she tells him 80. With one 
last glance of loathing she flies from the room. 

* 


Mary Sandys ehanges her name in London to Mrs. 
Henslowe, and asa widow. Her cflorts to obtain 
any kind of are 
but she finds a friend in her 
kindly landlady, Mrs. Powell. 

Mrs. Powell is often visited 
hy the phi ic Ginevra 


n ilanthropic 
Dalbiac. She tells Mrs. Hens- 
lowe all about her good works, 
and suggests next time Ginevra 
calls to obtain ber assistance. 

Mrs. Henslowe her not 
to. The name of Dalbiac 
tortures her, and she pleads that 
sie would rather starve. 

However, she is taken 
suddenly ill and Ginevra has 
her taken home. 

Sir Alan, Ginevra’s father, 

fills deeply in love with his 
daughter’s charge. 
; “y love is returned, and 
me day aa ti ait her 
‘king, Mary ae him if they 
lave found Ralph’s murderer. 

: Sir Alan replies that nothing 
tlefinite has been discovered. 
Nalph’s body was found in a 
ditch, and he thinks himself 
that the crime was committed 
by some tram 

When he leaves her, Mary 
foes to @ writing desit and 
writes an anonymous letter, 
pulting the police on her 


Why should 


In the open doorway, gazing at Mary with cold displeasure and astonishment, was Sir 


husband's track. Fitzurse shail pay for his crime, and 
a —_ be free to marry Alan. She slips out and posts the 
letter. 

‘Aa she nears the house on ber way back a man suddenly 
croasea her path. It is her husband | 

“T've you!’ he mutters savagely. “ Where's Rose ? 
I want you back, you and the kid. Mary gives a piteous 
ery for help, and Jim Forrest, Ginevra Dalbiac’s lover, 
comes to her aid and sees her home. 

Fitzurse makes his escape, and eventually arrives at 
the bouse of Dyas Larolla, in Bloomsbury. 
Dyas Larolla is the world’s greatest coatumier. He lives 
with his daughter Rhoda, and as Fitzurse has done him a 
service he gives him a home in return. The eccentric old man 
is preparing the costumes for Jim Forrest and (Crinevra, 
who are going to the Ducheas of Northby’s great ball, and he 
conceives the idea of sending Fitzurse, dressed in one of his 
costumes, as a walking advertisement. Fitzurse agrees to go. 

Meanwhile, Mary keeps to her room, and when Sir Alan 
again sees her it is a week after her terrible meeting with 


8 nly she is filled with alarm at the cries of the news- 
paper boys outside. To allay her fears the Baronet tells her 
that . man, arrested for the murder of Ralph has committed 
suicide. 

Mary gives a little laugh, and then falls senseless at his feet. 


CHAPTER SIX. 


A Grim Errand. 


Ir was with a sense of dreadful fear, mingled at the same 
time with a feeling of strange relief, that Mary struggled 
back to consciousness. She found herself lying on a couch, 
the scent of eau de Co! in her nostrils, and bending over 
her was Sir Alan. A quick, half frightened sp about the 
room told her that no one else was present. She was grateful 
to him for having summoned no one else. Uncertainly 
she put out her hand and he took it in his. 

“You are better?” he said anxiously. ‘‘ I found al] sorts 
of remedies at hand, so I didn’t cali anyone—but perhaps I 
ought to. You must see the doctor—you oughtn’t to faint 
in this way for nothing you know, Mary.” 

She closed her eyes cpins a little shudder ran through her. 
She had fainted for nothing, when she had just leataad of her 
husband's death—the death that had come to him through 
her! It was a fearful thought. Mary felt at that moment 
as though she were a murderess, and yet—her relief was 
un 

She was free, the galling chains of slavery had fallen from 
her limbs for ever—-free, and the love that was offered her 
she was able to take. 

Her hand tightened on Alan Dalbiac's. She opened her 
wonderful eyes, and they beamed on him like twin stars. 

“*T am so glad that you didn’t call anyone,” she whispered ; 
“II only want you. Please don't go.” 

“ Mary ""—he kneeled down beside her ; she saw the eager- 
neas that transformed into marvellous youth the face that she 
worshipped—‘‘do you really mean it? M. dear, if you 
knew how happy it makes me to hear you say that ! a 

Leaning over her, he kissed her with the tenderness that 
to a Woman means s0 much more than passion ; it seemed to 
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Alan Dalbiac! 


it only be in a shipwreck that we think of the children first ? 
before you help yourself to a holiday. 
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wipe from Mary's mind the memory of all that she had 
endured, that she had suffered through ber husband. She 
looked up at Sir Alan with a little sigh parting tho lips he 
had just kissed. 

“1 wonder,” she sald, “if you love me so that you could 
forgive me anything and everything. so that whatever I had 
done, it did not matter to you, beeause it was I who did ic? 
Do you love me like that, because that ts the way I want 
to be loved? I want to feel that thero fs one person who 
can forgive everything, but it’s rather unreasonable, [ 
suppose,” she added with a little wavering laugh ; “ it means 
that I want you to think me perfect.” 

“As I do—you are the ection that I want.” Sir Alan 
answered ; he moved a little so that his face was in shadow, 
whilst the light of the leaping flames played upon hers ; 
“but you've done nothing that would want forgiveness, 
ey ; I know that, I feel it.” 

The large white lids fell suddenly over Mary's eyes. It 
was true what he said, she answered herself with passionate 
protest. She had done nothing wrong. She had but helped 
the law to track down its rightful prey. She had but aided 
justice in delivering up to it one who had outraged it. ono 
who deserved his fate. With such phrases she tried to 
reassure herself, and yet the knowledge of that anonymous 
letter weighed upon her soul. Why had she written it, 
she asked herself, and the answer came to her that but for 
that letter she would be still in bondage—but for that lotter 
she could never have aecepted the love of Alan Dalbiac. 

And as these thoughts crowded on her she suddenly clasped 
her arms about Dalbiac’s neck. and hid her face like a 
frightened child against his shoulder. 

Don't let me be unhappy again!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, 
Alan, life has been so hard, whatever I have done ought 
to be forgiven to mo.” 

“And so it will, my poor dear,” he murmured, his lips 

against tho brightness of her auburn hair. “ The past is 
past, Mary, and the future's ours. You will give me the 
right to take care of you very soon, Mary. There's no reason 
for delay. We can be married at once ; I should like to take 
you away, but I'm afraid that my work won't allow that 
just now.” 
“J don’t care as long as I am safe with you,” said Mary ; 
she moved a little uncasily in the arms that held her. The 
cold-blooded aspect that the affair could but wear for her, 
speaking of her marriage whilst her first husband lay un- 
buried rather appalled her. 

“Oh, Alan, it isn’t a dream, it is really real! 
do care for me?” 

“You're my very life,” Dalbiac answered In a matter-of- 
fact manner that secmed to bring more consolation to Mary 
than the most impassioned protests of affection. The 
cloud vanished from her face, the soft red lif curved into a 
happy smile. Resolutely she put the pent from her; thera 
should be only for her the present and the golden future. 

She listencd as in a blissful dream, whilst Dalbiuc spoke 
of their life together, painting it as lovers do, as one long 
succession of days of utter bliss, and Mary, though she knew 
that he was too ine, that clouds must come as well a9 
sunshine, made no demur. Why should she? It was s¢ 
sweet to hear him, so infinitely precious to her, to know that 
she meant so much to this man who was to her as a king. 

“And your daughter—Ginevra "—Mary uttered the name 
a little timidly—* what will she say ? Will she be glad ot 
sorry? I shall never interfere with her. She will know 
that. A stepmother is a horrid incubus sometimes, but [ 
promise not to be that.” 

“ Ginevra will be glad of whatever is for my happiness,” 
said Sir Alan, but he spoke without conviction, * besides, 
a ha be marrying herself shortly. You and she will no: 
c as a? 

“Oh, I forgot Mr. Forrest, and he fs so nico ; he fs even 
worthy of your daughter,” said Mary eagerly, and then she 
stopped short, in dismay at the change that had come overt 
Sir Alan. i 

His handsome face was absolutely forbidding ; his eves. 
that as a rule were a little weary in expression, tlamed wich 
anger. 

© Forrest—do you mean Jim Forrest ? " he asked sharply ; 
he rose to his feet and looked down on Mary haughtily ; 
“my dear child, what made you think for one instan' that 
I should give my daughter tohim? Tean’t think of anyone 
quite so unsuitable. Why did you imagine that he aul 
Ginevra were—my dear, the idea is simply ludicrous ! Jim— 
and my daughter!” 

He turned away and paced up and down the room. 3 
though with a view to regaining the composure that Mary 
{nnocent words had go seriously disturbed. She watched him. 
amazed and puzzled. To her the match had scemed most 
suitable—two charming people, worthy of one another in a 
world of ill-matched couples, they would be celightf.l 19 
contemplate. 

“I'm so sorry I vexed you,” she ventured to say at las’, 
“but I didn't know you would object. Mr. Forrest it -9 
nice, and-—and they certainly care for one another.” 
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“Impossible! You don't know what you're savi 
retorted Nir Alan heatediv. * Its—it’s @ monstrous ist 
Please don't ever mention it to me again. There -"' °° 
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aro reasons why it is impossible. In fact, it has alway~ + 1 
to me so utterly beyond the bounds of probability or pot 
bility that I've never objected to Jim's coming hr. 4 
would rather sec Ginevra dead than married to hin.” 
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The vehemence, almost fury, with which he spoke were 
amazing. Mary watched him in bewilderment. She dared 
oot ask questions, but she came to the conclusion that there 
must be some dark history in Mr. Forrest's family, some fell 
disease, some dreadful taint, and yet it was so difficalt to 
believe. Jim looked so healthy and normal. Tears gathered 
in Mary's eyes as she realised that here was the embryo of a 
tragedy, and she had deemed that Ginevra’s love story would 
roll on smoothly to a blissful end. - 

“Please never mention thie matter again, Mary,” Sir 
Alan eaid, coming to a standstill beside her; “ or—for 
seasons of which you know nothing, it is bic Fee to me. 

“I am sorry,” said wistfully. ‘I didn’t mean to 
vex vou. I thought that you knew.” : 

“ve been a blind fool evidently,” said Dalbiac, and his 
Yeavy brows drew together in a frown; “ henceforth I shall 
leep my eyes open. Don't let's talk of this any more, 
Mary. I must leave you now. I have your permission to 
tell Ginevra ? There is no reason for secrecy, is there?” 

“No! The colour flamed in Mary's cheeks. Her beauty 
at that moment was a rare and perfect thing. ‘Ob, I—I 
do hope she won't mind. I don’t want to feel that I hurt 
anyone by being so happy.” 

Xr Alan laughed; he took her hands and drew her up 
close to him, holding her for an instant to tbe heart that beat 
for her alone, and then he left her, and Mary was alone with 
the happincss bought at the price of her husband’s blood. 

For that was the phrase that suddenly leaped into life in 
her brain. Through death the gates of love and life were 
open toher. She sank down upon the couch, her face hidden, 
as though to hide out some ugly vision, and gradually as she 
lay there in the quiet, firelit room her weakened body yielded 
to sleep, and with sleep came dreams. : 

The old horror of being back at Whitewalls, of feeling 
her husband's heavy hand upon her, of recling back under 
one of those blows that once or twice she had prayed in 
ee might mercifully end her life, had not haunted her of 

te. 

Her sleeping visions had been of Alan Dalbiac ; Fitzurse 
Sandys h layed no part in them, but now, suddenly, in 

be found herself face to face with 


her dream, s 

and a cold dew of terror drenched her from head io foo! 
The vision wan so cha. so terrify Lifeiike. thar .t seemed 
Sureawn but an awful reclity. Again «he found berself 


aw cae af thore sail marsies that had stretched in desolation 
for miles round Whitewalls. It was suramer, the heavy air 
was tiled with the hum of bees. the faint far-off song of the 


lark, and the sea lavender clouded the marshes with fts | 
Jt secmed to Mary that she carried a | 


delicate lovely hue. 
huge bunch of roses, ted ones, 
living, tangible thing with the strength that dream scents 
have, uncqualled by the real ones of everyday life; her 
husband was coming towards her—she could sce the smile that 
she hated—it was so wicked, so malignant. 

He was clean-shaven, and his lips turned upwards, she 
could see the line of strong, cruel, white teeth ; she shuddered, 
she longed to move, to run away, but she could not. Her 
feet seemed glued to the lavender that she trod down. 

If only she could have run away, she knew, as one knows 
things in dreams, that she would have been safe, that Sandys 
could not have harmed her, but to run away was just the one 
thing impossible to her. She was rooted to the spot. So, 
with the fear of death upon her, she waited for Fitzurse 
Sandys to come up to her, her husband, who ought. as she 
knew even in her dream, to have been dead, but who was 
alive—and who was coming to kill her ! 

For she was quite well aware that that was his errand. 
Ske had escaped him once, but he had found her again, 
and this time there could be no one to come to her rescue. 
For miles and miles around she could see that the desolate 
landscape was empty of all human life. She was quite 
alone, beyond all help, and her husband was going to kill her. 

She hoped only that he would do it quickly. It was the 
worst part of it—of death, she felt, this dreadful fear, that 
numbed and paralysed her et ms faculties, but that let 
her mind and spirit suffer so hideously. 

He was beside her now, and the first thing he did was to 
take the roses from her and throw them on the ground. 

“They will do for your grave,” she heard him say, “ for 
I have come to kill you. You think that I'm dead, that 'm 
Ting meekly beneath that sheet in the parish mortuary, 

at I’ve gone out of the world, out of your life for ever, 
but you're wrong. I'm alive ; it is you who are going to die. 
J—TI am alive—alive!” 

He sprang at her, like the tiger whose human image he 
seemed, and with a shriek Mary woke. The room was in 
darkness, the fire had died down to a mere handful of glowing 
coals. With a quivcring hand she sought the switch and 
turned on the light. Then she rose and went straight to an 
old mirror that hung upon the wall and looked at herself. It 
seemed to her that after what she had gone through her hair 
must have changed to snow-white. 

But the usual auburn waves met her cye, framing a face 

hastly in its pallor. Mary stared at herself for an instant. 
Ehe turned away with a sigh. Qutwardly she was just the 
same ; inwardly what a change had been wrought. 

For she knew now that there had been some hideous mistake. 
Her husband was alive; through her, through that fatal letter 
written by her, some innocent man had been arrested, and 
in despair and shame had taken his lifo, or rather she, Mary 
Sandys, had taken it. She was in reality his murderess. 

Then a hope came to her once more, told her that it was 
impossible, that the man who had killed himeelf was her 
husband and no other. Whom else could it be? But there 
was only one way of satisfying herself, of killing these doubts 
that would othcrwiee torment her. She must go to the place 
where the man lay, sho must see the body, she must assure 
herself that it was Fitzurse Sandys and no other, and that 
her dream had meant no‘hing. 

So the following morning Mary sccurcd the newspaper, 
and after some trouble, for she was not a newspaper reader 
as a rule, discovered that the inquest on the man sup 
to be Fitzurse Sandys, alias Shelton, was to be held that 
afternoon. She noted duwn the address where it would take 
place, and then she dressed hereclf in her outdoor garments 
ard went out of the house bent on her gruesome errand. 

had little idea how she ought to proceed or whether 
any formalities were necessary. She took an omnibus that 


their scent was about her, a 


her husband, | 
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set her down near her destination, and then, with slow, 
bealiss ing ig oma Ah a 
at all passers-by, as thoug ey could guess 1, | 
went down ibe ctrest that led, so sho was told on inquiring, 
to the police-station. 

For there’ she intended to ask where, 


of murdering Ralph Dalbiac. Her a was fast dying 
out, when she reached the ugly, red bric' building at the 
corner of the street, and rea that it was the police- 
station. A handsome constable who stood on the steps 


without his helmet, and therefore scemed rather a remarkable 


person to Mary, looked with interest at the pale, beautiful 
face that she raised tohim. She came to a pause beside him, 
a wistful, frightened interrogation looked out of her deep eyes, 
but she did not speak. The constable with a friendly smile 
asked what he could do for her. 

“I wish to see someone.” said Mary, 
own voice frightened her, it was so dry and raucous she could 
scarcely recognise it as her own. “Can I?” 

“Certainly, miss, just ste 
politely. Mary accepted this invitation. and he led her down 
a little passage and into a room, divided in half by a counter, 
behind are were two policemen, both standing at desks 
and writing in large books ; as Mary entered they glanced up. 
One sticking his pen carefully behind his ear, came forward 
and inquired what he could do for her. 

Mary moistened her lips that had suddenly grown dry. 
She had not known that it would be so difficult to put her 
request into words, besides which, a physical repulsion at 
the thought of seeing the dead man seized her. She was 
about to explain that she wanted nothing, that she had made a 
mistake, when the remembrance of her dream swept like a 
devastating flood over her. Anything rather than endure 
the tortures of doubt, the fear that some day Fitzurse Sandys 
would return. 

So, beating down the horror and sick loathing at the 
thought of looking upon the dead, she told her errand to the 
interested constable. She wished to sec the man who had 
been arrested on the cl:arge of murdering Ralph Dalbiac, 


and who had commi'tee ciicide. She checked with difficulty 
a ery of horter ben tne policeman asked her if she were a 
\ relative of the dead ‘‘andys, alias Shelton. 
“None! But i—I knew his wife—once!” she stam- 
mered. ‘lL wish tc see if it is—if it is the—the same man.” 


i She gripped the -:!ge of the counter to keep hersclf from 

| falling. for a deacty faintness held her whilst the policeman 

Es samme questions t» her, questions that were quite innocent, 
sat in exh of which Mary detected a trap. He turned to 

| his companion; they spoke for a few moments, but their 
voices were too low for Mary to catch what they said ; then 
the one who had interrogated her addressed her. 

“There doesn’t seem any doubt as to his identification,” 
he said ; “it’s the man sure enough, so if you'd like to see 
him, you can, madam.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured. The constable lifted up 
flap in the counter and passed out. He led the way back 
through the little passage that Mary had already traversed, 
and then through a dismal little yard, where some dogs— 
flotsam and jetsam of the streets—were chained to a kennel, 
awaiting anxiously their owners’ appearance, or, alas! the 
mercy of the cog home and lethal chamber. The dogs’ 
whining howls followed her as she went up a few steps, 
eane another passage, and then the policeman opened 
a door. 

“There's a step—mind!” he said, as Mary stumbled 
forward. At first all seemed darkness, then the light was 
switched on, and she saw that which she had come to sce. 

It lay on what scemed to her a slightly inclined table, 
over it was thrown a covering. It hid it from view, yet it 
only seemed to accentuate the horror of death, of the mor- 
tality of that body that is worshipped and cherished, to come 
to this at last. e outlines of the limbs, of the head, even 
of the ee peaked nose were visible. stared at them 
ghanil ; the constable was moving softly forward to draw 

k the shect when she caught his arm. 

“*No, no—wait!” she whispered hoarsely. “Oh, I—I 
can’t bear it!” 

“ Hadn't you better get it over, miss ? “It’s a horrid place 
to stay in,” said the constable gently ; ‘or wouldn't you 
rather go without scein’ him at all? “Tisn’t a pretty sight, 


But Mary shook her head vehemently. ‘It’s what I came 
for—I must!” she panted. ‘* Only—only I’m such a coward. 
Wait, please, one moment—just a sccond then—then I 
can bear it.” 

Her voice died on the last words, but she gathered all her 
failing courage. With a faint shiver she moved forward, 
still clinging to the constable’s stalwart blue arm. 

They were close beside the draped thing that had once 
been life. Mary closed her eyes. 

“ Now !” she whispered, and the policeman stretched out 
his hand. Mary heard the faint rustle of the sheet as he drew 
it back. The dead face was exposed, the sheet slipped 
slowly in obedience to the hand that pulled it, down over 
the broad shoulders, the wide chest, but Mary saw nothing. 
A noise, faint, yet distinct, behind her had made her turn 
round. She uttered a choked exclamation, hcr grip on the 
policeman incrcased, her face was white as that of the dead 
man upon whom she could not look. 

For in the open doorway, gazing at her with cold dis- 
pleasure and astonishment mixed, was Alan Dalbiac ! 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
Ginevra’s Lover. 


AFTERWARDS, when she was alone, when she had time to 
sort her harassed, confused thoughts, M could never 
quite recall what had happened at that crucial moment. 

She had a dim recollection of having gone to Sir Alan, 
of having spoken vaguely and rapidly of the chance that had 
brought her there—curiosity—because Ralph Dalbiac had 
been his cousin, therefore she had wished to see the man who 
was said to have killed him. It was morbid of her, of course. 
Would Sir Alan take her away ? 

That was what she had said ; M 
she could not recall what Dalbiac 


remembered that, but 
ad answered. He had 


es that looked out in furtive fear 
her errand, she 


and how, she could 
see the body of the man who had been arrested on the charge 


and the sound of her 


inside,” said the constable 


“frighten 


sajd something ; she remembered, too, that be had spoken te 
the policeman, and then, how, she scarcely realised, she foung 
herself outside that dreadful room, with its fearsome inmat. 

they were in that narrow dark e, then in the yard. i 

She stopped short, she looked at Sir Alan, but his face way 
unbending. He led her on. They were out in the streer 
now; a car was waiting. Mary was helped into it, Sn 
Alan followed. Tho next instant or were gliding away 
from the ugly red brick house that held so much of woe and 
misery. It came as a sudden shock to Mary to realise tha: 
she was going home with her errand unaccomplished. In- 
voluntarily she started to her feet. Sir Alan caught her by 
the wrist and drew her down into her seat again. 

“What is it, Mary?” he said. ‘‘ Why on earth did you 
go to that place ? My dear, what was Ralph Dalbiac to 
you that you should take such a morbid, such an unhealthy, 
interest in the man who killed him ?” 

Mary shook as though with cold. She had suddenly had 
revealed to her a new aspect of the case. Sir Alan would 
never marry her, if he knew that she was the wife of Ralph's 
murderer. The tie of blood would forbid it ; he would sec how 
unfit such a marriage would be. It was another secret that 
she must keep for ever ; her whole path was strewn with lics, 
told and enacted, but over them she would walk to the haven 
of love, where she was to rest for ever. Only might he not 
suspect her ? 

Traincd and astute lawycr, would not her deceit be laid 
bare before him? Her lips began to tremble ; she turned to 
him with cager, outstretched hands. 

“Tam very silly,” she said falteringly; “I—I went 
because—because I got it on my brain, the murder anil every- 
thing. It haunted me, I couldn’t get rid of the idea, and 
so at last I thought if I saw the—the man who—who dit 
it—that I should—I should forget it. Oh, it sounds very wild 
and silly, I know, but I’ve been so ill, and some things haunt 
me. Alan, say that you're not vexed, that you understand.” 

All the time that she put forward what was, she knew, 
a feeble explanation, Mary's great pleading eyes were fixed 
upon Sir Alan, her little hands fluttered out to him. Woult 
he believe ber, would he be content and ask no more ques- 
tions ? With a little sob sho let her head sink against his 
shoulder. She felt his arm go round her ; it held her tightly ; 
she drew a long, long breath of passionate relief. He believed 
her. She was safe. 

** You want taking care of, my poor darling,” he said. 
‘Your nerves are out of order. They must be, or such grim, 
morbid ideas wouldn’t take hold of you. You mustn't 
hear of an ables, painful or ig cag if it has such an effect 
on you. wish that poor Ralph hadn’t been mentioned. 
But I'd no idea that you were such a sensitive, highly-strung 
little creature ; 1 fee) I ought to have taken more care of 
you.” 

“Then—you're not angry?” breathed Mary ; she lifted 
her head from its resting-place against his shoulder. Hr 
eyes invited the kiss that albiac gave her. 

“Angry! How could I be?” ho said tenderly. ‘“ Pat 
I’m thankful that I came in time to prevent you sceing that 
poor wretch. I had been asked to go up as the authorities 
did not think that he was an ordinary tramp, and that | 
might be able to ea him. You can imagine how abso- 
lutely taken by surprise I was when I saw you.” 

As Mary herself had becn, not only astonished, but horribly 
into the bargain, she could sympathise with Sir 
Alan’s feelings. 

Timidly she asked him if he would have to return to sec the 
dead man, and he told her hastily to think no more of the 
matter, to put the whole ugly, sordid affair out of her mind. 

“But you never saw him,” sho persisted feverishly, ‘* and 
you must. Oh, Alan, you have to.” 

“* At any rate, I shan’t mention it to you,” he said firmly ; 
“you are to forget it, Mary, do you understand? Those 
are my orders—and you must obey them.” 

Mary, seeing that she must yield, did so meekly. Dalbiao 
saw her home and left her in Ginevra’s charge, explaining 
that the drive had tired her. He said nothing of Lene 
wild expedition, and for that Mary was ppcloantlls grateful. 

She was glad to be with Ginevra, who tactfully attended 
to her, and let Mary know that she knew of the relationship 
that was to exist between them, and spoke very prettily 
and in suitable fashion of her father. Mary felt that she 
ought to reply in the same way, but amiable phrase-making 
was beyond her. 

She contented hersclf with thanking Miss Dalbiac, and 
Ginevra, looking at tho white delicate face with its haunting 
hazel eyes and framing of auburn hair, wondered how her 
father could be content to marry a woman of whom he knew 
absolutely nothing. Mary was charming, beautiful, but what 
lay behind her in that past to which she had never alluded ? 

That evening, when Mary had retired, leaving father and 
daughter alone, Ginevra tried delicately to discover whether 
Sir Alan were better informed on the subject of Mrs. 
Henslowe’s antecedents than she was. Her efforts, however, 
were unsuccessful. Sir Alan was perfectly willing to discuss 
Mary's present and her future, but the past seemed not to 
exist to him. 

“We shall be married at once,” he told his daughter ; 
“there is no reason for delay. Mary is very delicate ; she 
wants care, and I want the right to give it her. She wont 
interfere with you in the least, my dear. She isn’t that 
type.’ 

— in a Paris gown of mauve and white, with her 
golden hair dressed in quiet perfection, and her whole slender 
person suggestive of that calm self-assurance that comes from 
a perfect balance of mind and body, did not look like a 

rson with whom it would be anny to interfere. She smiled, 
sudden, brilliant smile, at her father's words. 

“| am not afraid of that,” she said tranquilly. 
if we clashed——” 

She paused ; her father looked up in uiringly. 

“If you clashed,” he said, ‘* what then ? i ‘ 

“There is no necessity to think of what I am sure wont 
happen,” she said. ‘Tell me, papa—the inquest on that 
dreadful man who killed poor Ralph ; it’s over, isn’t it’ 

“Yes; the verdict was suicide, and now, Ginevra, for 
goodness’ sake, let’s forget the whole thing!” said Sir Alan 
with unwonted irritation. ‘It’s horrible and appalling ‘0 
think of. Don’t mention it again.” . 

“Certainly not, if you mind,” answered Ginevra in some 
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\nnot see the airmen rouni the pylons madly race, You can sit at home at ease and read “ A Honsymoon in Space.” 
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ise; ‘ I wished to ask you—are we go to tho 
Deshean"s ball just the same t Isn't it rather ot 


“ Dear me, how you 


Sir Alan, annoyed, so it seemed to his daughter, 
by a simple question. ** Of course we shall Poor R: h— 
I'm ex sorry for him and regret his fate, but I don't 
wish to emphasise our connection with him. The murder 
was an un nt, painful episode and I wish to forget it. 
Ry the way, you might ask the Duchess for a card for ye 
1 should Tike to take her with us.’ 


But to this Miss Dalbiac demurred. She was not, she sald, 
on sufficient terms with the Duchess to warrant her doing 
3 a thing. r 
“e ae no reply, but he himself wrote to the Duchess, 
whose yo -beloved son he had once rescued 

ve scandal, and her 
came, and she heard 


accepting. The difficulty of a costume th: 
was solved by Ginevra, who, though she did not want to take 
Mary, submitted with a wise —— to the inevitable. 

“Old Larolla, who msde my dress, will run you one up, 
she said. ‘ He is wonderful. We will ge to his house in 
Bloomsbury this I wish Mr. Forrest were here. 
He would d one for you. He has such taste; but then 
he is an artist. 

Even as Ginevra spoke the door was opened, and Jim 
Forrest himself went at the Dalbiacs’ 
as tho he were wondered thereat, 
cae tha the in love with 
the thought oung man was ve ’ 

a We Wreee jase taibing of you, *? said Miss Dalbiac 
giving Forrest the tribute of a delicate blush and shy, 
smile that she never failed to yield tohim. ‘“ enslowo 
is going to the Northbys’ with us, and we want you to design 
a frock for her, and Larolla to make it.” 

“Oh, that’s splendid, what shall {t be?” inquired Jim 
cagerly; he seated himself beside Ginevra, and studied 
Mary gravely. ‘‘ Greek get-up,”- he . and, pro- 
ilucing sketch-book and pencil, dashed off in a few strokes 
the idea that *s delicate beauty had suggested. Ginevra 
approved, and Mary, after a glance at it, agreed with her. 
It was settled that Mr. Forrest should at onco take it to 
Larolla, and then Mary went away. 

She knew that Sir Alan was against those lovers, but her 
woman's heart was with them. It was impossible not to 
believe that Jim was s fitting mate for Ginevra, impossible 
not to feel that Sir Alan’s prejudice against him was wholly 
uufounded, and would sooner or later be conquered. 

“I say, Mrs. Henslowe’s an awfully decent sort,” said Jim 
as he returned to his chair, after closing the door on Mary ; 
es oie not to be pitied, Ginevra, for having her as step- 
mother.” 

“So you say, bat I don’t think I wanted any stepmother,” 
answered Miss Dalbiac ; her dark eyes were a little misty as 
sic raised them; “I wanted papa to myself, and now— 
now he has been taken from me.” 

Jim Forrest drew a sharp breath. He was close beside 

Ginevra ; he put out his hand and touched hers. 
_ “ You—you wouldn’t mind leaving him now,” he said 
in a low voice, “ Ginny—I aay, it’s years since I called you 
that, the name I gave you when you were a kid—you know, 
that here’s someone who wants you, who's simply wanted 
you for years, and who'll never be taken away from you ? 
Ginny, my own darling, you know that I adore you—won’t 
you marry me?” 

He put his arms about her, and she, half-Isughing, half- 
crying, looked up into the eager sun-burnt face that she 
loved so well. 

“Yes, PU marry you,” she said softly. 
should say yes, Jim, but I’m not so sure of 52 Sometimes, 
he has seemed just—just a little tus. Idon’t know why.” 
“Pooh, that’s your fancy, darling,” sald Forrest com- 
fortably. “I’m not rich, but I’ve a decent income, and my 
art brings me in something; and then I’m the son of his oldest 
friend, who was killed with your mother—trying to save her. 
Don’t cry, Ginny I'm a brute to say that, 
but I only want to show that there's nage reason why 
your father should be quite willing that we should marry. 
Til ask him this very moment, darling, for he's in. I just 
saw him going into the library as I came here. Why, he'll 
be delighted. Do you think he'd have let me have the run of 
the house here if he’d been against my caring for you?” 

There seemed so much sense in that, that Ginevra grew more 
cheerful; and, as for Jim, it was with no misgivings at all that 
he betook himself to the study to ask Sir Alan for the hand 
of the latter's only child. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
Sie Alan’s Refusal. 


To Jim Forrest, in the first flush of exultation of knowing 
that Ginevra loved him, even as he loved her, the interview 
with Sir Alan seemed a little and a trifling thing. It was a 
mere formality. Sir Alan must give his consent simply 
because there was no reason for withholding it. - 

Crue, Ginevra was very rich, but then he, Jim Forrest, 
Nad a comfortable income, he did not live by his art, and the 
ilea that anyone could imagine that he wanted Ginevra’s 
money as ie as her adorable self, never occurred to him. 

He betook himself to the library, happy in the conviction 
a there could be no shadow on the blazing sunshine of 

is love. 

_The library of Sir Alan's house was a long room, with three 
windows, now conoealed by heavy curtains of rich purple 
silk. The same hue was re in the rugs upon the 
polished floor, in the stam leather that hung upon the 
walle, and the warm air was scented by violets) Everywhere 
icy, were | in sweet, compact masses. They were 
‘he favourite flower of Sir Alan, who sat beside the great 
fire that blazed in the open white-tiled hearth ; his handsome 
Haier was bent, he was gazing abstractedly into the flames, 
rerio him, on the great oak table, there were the pilo of papers 
that he had home with him in order to continue the 
Lady of an invelved and serious case that was absorbing 
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Alan Dalbiac worked as hard at his profession now that 
he was at ita head, now that his reputation was established, 
aa he had worked in the days when every fec was a matter of 
serious import. 

Seated there, his fine profile clearly eut against the splendid 
sombreness of the background, Sir Alan would ‘have struck 
anyone as a very handsome man, but to Jim he looked at tha. 
moment extraordinarily sad and weary, There was a droop 
about the finely-carved mouth, an air of lassitude, of deprea- 
sion that was strange to Jim. 

It looked as prey Sir Alan, off guard, allowed his genuine 
self to appear, a tired of all things, having found them 
but vanity, 1t was not the face of a man who was envied by 
all his compeers, whose phenomenal success wa3 the theme 
upon which enemies grew bitter, and friends eloquent. 

Then Jim moved forwards, Sir Alan became aware of his 

presence, and instantly the depression, the suggestion of 
weary discontent, vanished. He looked up quickly, alert, 
smiling and courtcous. 
_ “Why, Jim,” he said pleasantly, “I never heard vou come 
in. I was thinking—over those——” He nodded towards 
the papers that lay at his elbow. He touched them with 
his fine, well-cared-for hand. 

“ How people muddle in life, Jim. That's what's brought 
home to me every day. But I mustn't complain—if they 
didn’t muddle—I shouldn’t be here.” 

“IT hope I’m not disturbing you?” said Jim tentatively. 
“T wanted just a few moments’ talk with you, Sir Alan, if 
you can spare me the time.” 

At these words the great lawyer suddenly looked up. He 
fixed his gaze that was keen, penetrating, seeming to read in 
one swift second’s space the soul of a man, upon Jim, and then 
he motioned the young man to a chair. 

_ “Sit down,” as said, and Jim was dimly aware that a 
little coldness had crept into Sir Alan’s voice, into his manner. 
“TI can give you what you ask for—a few moments, but that’s 
all. Then—I’m afraid I shall have to send you away. These 
papers will keep me busy for several hours.” 

‘I can say what I’ve got to say in one minute,” answered 
Sim cheerfully; his sunburnt, wholesome face was alight 
with a smile that held in it a world of pride and satisfaction, 
and his frank eyes met squarely the more subtle ones of Alan 
Dalbiac. ‘“ Ginevra and I are going to be married, I've come 
to ask you for your consent.” 

Sir Alan dropped the pencil case with which he had been 
idly name. and stared at the speaker. Mary’s words returned 
tohim. She had been right, then, and he—he had been blind, 
and an idiot. 

Only, the thing had seemed to him so impossible, it could 
not be. It was not even to be thought of, not even for one 
wild, horror-filled moment. 

Dalbiac picked up the pencil case and rose from his chair. 
He stood with his back to the fireplace, his tall, youthful 
figure held very erect, his expression a little scornful. 

Jim’s smile died ; he, too, got up—he, too, unconsciously 
joaree his shoulders and prepared, as it were, for battle. 
The atmosphere was hostile to him; he suddenly realised 
it. The shadow, whose existence it had heen imposible to 
credit, was falling—falling on him even aa he stood there, face 
to face with Ginevra’s father. Ho cleared his throat and 
spoke a little hurriedly, with a touch of defiance. 

* We've carcd for one another all our lives,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I don’t think either of us ever thouglin of anyone else.” 

The dogged certafnty with which he spoke, the steadiness of 
voice and manner, aroused a queer, unreasonable anger in 
Sir Alan. His lips tightencd, he answered with the extreme 
gentlencss that in him betokened resentment. 

“ I'm sorry it has gone so far, Jim, but it’s quite impossible. 
I cannot give my consent.” 

Bencath his tan Jim Forrest grew white, be heard the note 
of finality in those clear-cut words. 

“I don’t sec that you have the right to refuse it,” he said, 
“ without giving a reason, anyway, and you’ve none; you 
can have none—except that I’ve not so much money as 
Ginevra, but that’s nothing, I’ve enough, and all she has can be 
so tied up and settled on her that. I can’t come within a mile 
of it. I'd like it done in that way.” 

“] daresay,” answered Sir Alan, ‘ but moncy’s nothing to 
do with it. I refuse my consent because the match is abso- 
lutely unsuitable, You and Ginevra would never be happy, 

ou——”’ 

“T beg your pardon,” Jim broke in hotly, “ but that’s 
quite beyond your knowledge. Ginevra and I love one 
another—s3o I don’t see how we could help being happy. 
=i chads if there's any risk I’m willing to run it, and so is 
she.” 

Obstinate lines, curves denoting an iron will, started to 
life in Sir Alan’s features. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, “ but I absolutely forbid the marriage; 
you will never have my consent. I have nothing against you 
personally, Jim, as you must know, from my having allowed 
you the run of the house all these years. But that’s a 
different thing from being willing that you should marry my 
daughter. I repeat that you will never have my consent.” 

Jim’s eyes grew dangerous. “Perhaps,” he said, “ we 
shan’t wait for it. Ginevra is of age.” 

“T know, but she is an exceedingly dutiful daughter and I 
don’t think that she will fly in the face of my wishes,” answered 
Sir Alan with equanimity, ‘ but if you insist on defying me, 
I shall have to loko steps that I shrink from contemplating. 
I want to spare you, Jim—but if you try to persuade my 
daughter to disobey me I shan’t be able to.” 

“] don’t understand what you mean,” said Jim haughtily, 
“but I give you fair warning that I shall ask Gincvra to 
marry me without your consent. I won't go behind you, for 
I tell you now, straight out. that I mean to marry her!” 

The ring in the youthful voice was not lost on Sir Alan. 
He saw that Jim waa in deadly earncst. 

“T ask you only one thing,” he said quietly. “If you 

rsuade my daughter to agree to a marriage that will cut 

er off from me for ever, let me know of your decision. You 
can with perfect safety, for I can put no obstacles in your 
way—but—there is something that in that case [ should 
wish you to know. If you are going to marry Ginevra I 
will tell it you then.” 

(Another long instalment of this powerful story 


next week.) 


goes up a pitiful little whisper, ‘Don’t leave me behind.” 


UND'S answer depends upon you. 


By SERENE NORD 
(Champion Lady Swimmer and Diver of ‘the World). 
(In this article, specially written for ** Pearson's Weekly," 
Miss Serene Nord gives various hints and rules for swimmers 
which readers of ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly’’ should find of 
particular value during the present bathing season.) 


Ir has always seemed to me somewhat strange that 
only within the last fow years have medical authorities 
realised the fact that swimming and diving, taken properly, 
form a health cure than which there is no finer. And -- 
better still, from a lady’s point of view—they provids 
an exercise which, if indulged in regularly, cannot fail to 
ey an invaluable asset to the acquirement of beauty of 

th figure and complexion. 

But since I have been in England I have remarked that, 
beyond all manner of doubt, too few women compete in 
water sports. Indeed, swimming as an exercise and 
health restorative would not yet seem to be quite properly 
understood’; for, especially among members of the fair sex, 
I have noticed that it é practised in a distinctly per- 
functory manner, while many parents, except those 
who have actually personally sampled the benetits 
accruing from a course of swimming and diving, apparenily 
regard it as an exercise not quite suitable for members of 
the rising generation. 

My own experience, however—and personal experienco 
after all is a teacher than which there are few better—has 
taught me that, on all normally healthy people, swimming 
must almost inevitably exercise a beneficial effect. 
Every Muscle is Exercised. 

In the first place, it exercises both arms and legs equally 
and every muscle is stretched, not once, but again and 
again, to its utmost limit. 

This gives grace to the carriage and makes the form 
supple, for it does not jolt the muscles and build them up 
on the limbs in huge unsightly bunches. Rather does it 
tend to produce those long pliable muscles which go to 
the making of a perfect human figure. 

Again, the “ kick ” in swimming is the greatest exercise 
I know of for correcting structural errora in the hips. 
If they be too broad, swimming. by pulling the muscles to 
their normal position. will reduce them to their proper 
proportions; and, incidentally, the same exercise will 
develop the muscles of the under-sized hip to its correct 
mould. 

Of course, swimming, like everything else, may be 
overdone. For instance, a person suffering from a weak 
heart should, under no circumstances, plunge into water 
of a lower temperature than the body. Instead. it is well 
to enter the water gradually, and accustom the body and 
the blood slowly to the unwonted temperature. 

Don't Stay In Too Long. 

A sudden plunge, in a case of this kind. might provo 
fatal; yet the same case might be either cured or mucit 
improved by a course of swimming rightly directed. 

I would also counsel those who decide to give swimming 
an opportunity of proving its value as a health restorative. 
never to stay in the water until “ chilled through.” Under 
such circumstances the swimmer should dress hurriedly, 
return at once to the bathroom, take a shower if feeling 
equal to it, and then rub and rub and rub with the coarsest 
towels at hand. 

I have known many members of both sexes who have 
given up regular swimming as a health cure simply an:l 
solely because after allowing it a few days’ trial. although 
fecling no ill-effects from the experiment, they have, 
nevertheless, declared that they cannot truthfully acknow- 
ledge that they have derived any real boncfit from ir. 
Surely, however, this line of argument is not only unfair, 
but also unreasonable, for the most valuable prescription 
ever written out by a doctor, the soundest advice ever 
given by medical experts, will not bear good fruit until 
allowed a fair trial. 

Some Tips Worth Knowing. 

So it is with swimming. Persist in the exercise. and vory 
quickly you will find that the sense of chill, that the in- 
experienced swimmer is liable to feel at first. is disaj- 
pearing, until, finally, you will be as free from this dis- 
comfort as I am; for, believe me, it possible to habitua's 
both the skin and the internal organs to even the coldesi 
water ; and. once this is done, swimming’s one discowtort 
will have disappeared. 

And here let me add a few “ don’ts ” which those wlio 
choose swimming as a health tonic would do well to observe. 

“ Don't go into fresh water if you are near the seasii> ; 
don’t go into the water until at least an hour and a half 
after breakfast ; don’t remain in tho water if you are 
beginning to feel “ blue” and cold; don’t try to dive in 
too shallow water, say less than four or five feot, until 
you have gained a certain amount of experience ; don't 
dawdle about in the water. for pottoring is no excrci-) 
at all; and don’t swim on an empty stomach. 

And now I think there is only one thing I -)o:!4 
like to add anent my favourite exercise. 

“T have never had a day’s illness in my life.” Surly. 
therefore. I am entitled to feel genuine and [ist 
enthusiasm for so consistent a health restorative. 
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DEPENDED. 

He was a plucky fellow, and little given to com laining. 
So, when the began slashing his chin an cheeks 
in a feeble pretence of shaving off his two-days’ growth of 
beard and whiskers, he kept silent. 

But he gripped the sides of his seat pretty hard. 

“ Beautiful day, sit!” said the barber, at last. “‘ Razor 
all right, sir?” Here he made another incision. It 
was like the excavations at Pompeii. 

“ Razor all right ?”’ repeated the customer. “Well, 
if you're skinning me, it’s pretty easy, but if you're 
shaving me, it’s joily hard!’ 

—s» fe 
VERY WEAK, 

“T rove cake!” said Johnnie feelingly, leaving the 
icing till the last. “It’s awful nice ! a 

“You should not say ‘love’ cake,” corrected his 
mother; ‘you should say ‘like.’ And do not say 
‘awful’; say ‘very.’ And say ‘ good’ instead of ‘ nice.’ 
Now, see if you can repeat the sentence correctly.” 

* I like cake,” repeated Johnnie dutifully ; “ it is very 


ars bout Ss 


— Grickelers _ a. 


—_— 
Tales of “Archie Mac,” “Sammy,” B. S. Foster, 
and Joe Vine. 

“ Archie Mac.” 

Last year, when he captained England in the Test 
Matches against Australia, A. C. MacLaren could not get 
going at all, and had a most disappointing season. ‘This 
summer, however, he scems to have found his old form 
again, and he has already scored two centurics. = 

“Archie Mac,” as his friends call him, is, according to 
the Australians, the finest captain and greatest bat that 
has ever gone “ down under” from England. He always 
had a great liking for the Adelaide ground, where, as he 
expresses it, ‘‘ you can get boundaries by simply sticking 
out your tongue at the ball.” : 

“Archie Mac,” who is an old Harrovian, has been, in 
turn, a schoolmaster, journalist, private secretary to 
Ranji, and wine merchant’s traveller. He knows all 
about motor-cars, is an expert on greyhounds, and has 
shot tigers in India. 

His score, 424, against Somersetshire, is a record for 
first-class cricket. 

“Sammy.” 

Most people who have heard of cricket have also heard 
of Sammy Woods, who “ retired ’’ two or three years ago, 
but is still turning out for Somerset to-day. No man 
was ever more beloved of the crowd, no one ever more 
enthusiastically cheerful in all circumstances, no one more 
frequently hurt at games, than this Australian-born all- 
round athlete. poe 

“ Good-morning, Sammy, how are you?” his friends 
say to him—— And, “Oh, pretty well, thanks, except 
that I’ve got a sprained ankle, a ricked back, a black eye, 
and a bit of a cold,” is the sort of answer Sammy, more or 
less truthfully, makes. 

The fame of inventing the word “ rabbit,” to denote a 
cricketer whose kcenness is greater than his ability, is 
Sammy’s; and there are more good stories told of him 
than of almost any other county player living. 

Once he and a friend were out rabbit shooting on & 
very warm day, and Sammy suggested that they would 
certainly give something for a bottle of cool, bubbling 
wine. 

“Oh, shut up!” groaned the friend thirstily. ‘‘ What's 
the good of saying that when we can't get it for hours 2?” 

“Oh, can't we ?’’ said Sammy, making a bee-line for 
a brook close by. ‘Oh, can’t we? You just wait. 

Five minutes later he thrust his hand into the water— 
and a hole in the bank—and produced a bottle of wine 
which he had hidden there some days previously. 


Actor and Cricketer. 

B. S. Foster, who was married to a well-known 
actress recently, is one of seven famous athletic 
brothers—probably the most accomplished sporting 
family in the world. 

B. B has been playing in The Dollar Princess at Daly’s 
Theatre. He is a splendid bat, a fine footballer, and 
one of the best racquets players of the day ; and his rise 
in the theatrical profession—he has not been on the stage 
four years yet—has been remarkably rapid. 

He is so keen on acting that rather than be “ off” a 
single night he once played his part for almost a fortnight 
while suffering from two sprained ankles sustained through 
trying to charge George, the big Aston Villa goalkeeper, 
into the net during a Corinthians match against the 
famous Midland team! 

Three months ago, however, he did have to give his 
understudy a chance. He was playing in the semi-final 
of the Amateur Racquets Championship, and somehow 
got too close to his opponent's racquet, with the result 
that he sustained a severe blow (meant for the ball) in 
the face. 

Nowadays Mr. Foster plays most of his cricket for the 
M.C.C,, but it is not very unlikely that he will turn out 
for Middlesex before long. 


A Fruitful Vine. 


Joe Vine, who recently took over five hours to score 
fifty-seven runs for Sussex against Kent, is probably the 
most patient batsman in the world at the present time. 

This is the more remarkable when it is remembered that 
he was almost a big hitter when he first came into county 
cricket. In those days he played an almost Jessopian 
batting game, and he was a tearaway fast bowler. Now 
he seldom hits out, and he bowls slow leg breaks with a 
grip that once caused a big, painful wart to grow on his 
“ breaking ’’ finger. 

He is a fruitful Vine where runs are concerned, and 
regularly scores his thousand a season, but his methods 
sometimes exasperate the crowd. Once, at Bristol, they 
saw the funny side of things, however, and after he had 
successfully defied the home bowlers for over after over in 
his placid way. a wag caused roars of laughter by breaking 
the silence with a yell of “ Fire, Joe!” 

Vine is one of the finest deep fielders playing, and in 
this respect he is on a plane with Denton, ‘Tyldesley, 
Hardstaff, Victor Ransford, Clem Hill, and Warren 
Bardsley. 


“That is better.” 

“I know, ma.” complained Johnnie, beginning on the 
icing ; “‘ but it sounds just as if I was talking about 
bread.” 


——— io 


THEN AND NOW. 


[What strikes us as attractive tn the girl we love ojten 
becomes a bore after we have married her.—Daily Paper. | 
ENSNARED in the net her attractions had woven 
I babbled “ Encore! I am ravished—repeat !”’ 

When Mary _ played 
Chopin, or Grieg, or | 
Beethoven, 

I pawned my effects to 
lay gems at her feet. 


But now weare spliced, 
I confess that it’s 
\ _ tortare 
To listen, dead tired, 
with my head on my | 


hand 
While Mary whoops up 
a particular scorcher | 
And knocks afew 
sparks from the keys 
of the Grand. 


She used to embroider me braces and slippers ; 
My fingers would stray in the gold of her hair; 
I’d kiss her, and thank 
her, and murmur: 
“What rippers!” 
And ask her to work me 
a gaudier pair. 


To-day my suspenders 
outepeckle theleopard, 

My slippers, cream- 
striped on the greenest 
of grounds, 

With “ crewel” desigus —=y 
in vermilion are 


peppered, 

wid tet I dislike them, 
absurd though it 
sounds ! 


———_——_ >i 


RECKLESS BATTING. 

Ir was the last match of the season, and the Spludge- 
furrow stonewallers were at the wickets. They had been 
at the wickets, indeed, for three hours, and they had 
scored three runs. The umpire was yawning, the specta- 
tators were whistling the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul.” 

The bowlers bowled slow full-tosses, slow long-hops. 
All to no purpose. The Spludgefurrow stonewallers 
would not be tempted. 

At last one of them made a stroke which very nearly 
resulted in a run. 

Then the local wit woke up. 

“Don’t lose your ‘ead, Bill—don’t lose your ’ead!” 
he cried, in a hoarse voice. “If you git so reckless we 
shall ’ave ter wake the scorer!” 


—__ef-—_ -—_ 


LIPS THAT SPOKE. 

Jmumy liked strawberries. and Jimmy’s father had a 
strawberry bed. Enough said! 

“Will you promise me on your honour that you never 
touch my strawberries again?” inquired Jimmy's father, 
with switch suspended. 

Jimny promised. Oh, Jimmy ! 

“ Well,” eaid his parent, “ this time I will let you off. 
But, see here!’ He produced a lump of chalk, and 
pretended to chalk little Jimmy’s li n reality it was 
only his finger that he rubbed over them. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ when I come back from town this 
afternoon, we'll see whether you’ve been a good boy or 
not.” And with simulated carelessness he tossed the 
chalk on to the ground. 

When he returned, he examined Jimmy's lips. They 
were covered with a thick white layer of chalk. 

Then he led little Jimmy upstairs. 


» In a Looking Glass.” 


By F.C. Philips: For Love of Anne Lambart.”’ 


By E. Maria Albanesi. 
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Vivid Colsurs that are well Worth While Manufacturing. 


Wren the Metropolitan Railway Company turned 
from steam to electricity and made their great and 
successful bid for fresh traffic. one of their first proceedinys 
was to repaint all their rolling stock in a light clezn 
colour. 

They, as well as every other railway company in the 
kingdom, can tell you that the thousands of pounds laid 
out in the shape of paint for the outside of railway- 
carriages is an expenditure which pays well. 

Each company chooses a colour and sticks to it. The 
Midland, for instance, uses chocolate and black, the 
South-Western paints its stock a strong green with large 
gold letters, the Caledonian uses a deep rich blue, and 
the black engines of the North-Western are picked out 
in red and gold. 

These colours serve not only to distinguish the rolling- 
stock of the various companies, but are distinctly an 
attraction to passenerss. 

All companies make a point of keeping their colour: 
bright and clean. Passengers fight shy of shabby- 
looking coaches, however sound and comfortable they 
may actually be. 


Red Motors Didn't Catch On. 

The same holds good with regard to motors. An 
American company which makes very good cars sent 
over to Britain a quantity which were painted an ugly 
staring red. 

They did not catch on at all, but since the company 
have altered their colour to a plain coach-finished black, 
the cars are sclling—to use a slang phrase—like hot 
cakes. 

Few of us realise what a large share colour plays in 
our daily lives. Make two dishes of blanc mange. Leave 
one white, and colour the other with a little harmless 
cochineal. Then put them before a party of children. 

It is safe to say that oa child in the room, if giver 
the choice, will prefer.to be helped from the pink dish. 

Colouring matters do not change the taste of foods, 
yet the sale of them is enormous. In Devonshire the 
country people will not look at plain cakes or buns unless 
mc! are yellow with saffron. 

‘ons of browning are used every day to colour gravies, 
and chefs use dyes of all hues, green, yellow, crimson, 
and others in the course of preparing a single meal. 


All Sweets are Coloured. 

Brown, although not an artistic colour, is strangely 
preferred to others so far as food is concerned. Brown 
eggs, for instance, will always sell better than whito 


oncs. 

Who would buy whisky that was colourless like gin ? 
Yct whisky is naturally colourless, and, we believe, obtains 
its amber hue fiom being matured in sherry casks. 

To take another example, what child would buy sweets 
that were all the colour of sugar? Practically every 
cis of cheap swect is artificially coloured with tasteless 

es. 

"The rich golden hue of good sherry, the ruby of port, 
the purple of grapes, the crimson Gf the ripe strawberry— 
all these colours appeal to us, and serve to whet our 
appetites. 

Zast-end doctors have long ago discovered that their 
medicines must not only have a strong taste but also 
a good strong colour. Such a medicine as a plain tincture 
of quinine colourless as water would be found entirely 
unsaleable in an East-end dispensary, 


Pink Sozp Sells Well. 


Chemists tell you just the same thing about soaps. 
All scented soaps must ng a distinctive colour or, 
however good their quality, there will be no gale for 
them. Pink is the favourite soap colour, but is run 
close by a clear yellow. Green and blue soaps are not 
80 popular. 

The periodical editor knows that an attractive cover 
goes a long way towards selling his weekly or monthly 
production. The eye of the prospective purchaser in- 
stinctively picks it out on the bookstall. 

The big advertiser is also aware that a coloured adve> 
tisement, though it costs a lot to print, is worth a dozen 
in mere black and white. Every hoarding in the king 
dom confirms this statement. F 

Very many great industries may be said to live by 
colour. The glass and china manufacturer both make 
life-long studies of colour combinations. A coloured 
vase sells better than one of plain glass, however artistic 
the shape of the latter. 

The wallpaper manufacturer is for ever working out 
new designs in colours, some of them startling, to put 
it mildly. 

The same is true of cotton cloth and woollen man" 
facturers, To say nothing of women’s dress, men revel 
in new designs and colours in ties and waistcoats, and the 
man who invented green boots is said to have made @ 
ortune, 


Two of the latest Pearson's 
Sixpenny Novels. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 18, 1910. 
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OMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


My Archie's dog.’ Then she 


sr 
Wun MAKE YOUR WEAK HAIR STRONG IN 


I wneerep the 
couch before the fire 
and stretched my- 
self at full length 
on it. Billy, my 
fox terrier, uncurled himself, sat on his haunches, and 
licked my hand. . . 

I was too occupied with my thoughts to take any notice 
of Billy. I lay with my head turned sideways, gazing 
into the fire, whilst I thought of Ethel. 

Ethel, you must know, 18 Miss Ashby, the daughter of 
Lady Ashby, who lives a few streets from us. I've been 
head over heels in love with her for ever so long, but I've 
never plucked up the courage to tell her, ; 

Did she care for me? at was the question that was 
troubling me, . 

I turned my head and gazed at Billy; there seemed to 
be an expression of unusual intelligence on his face. 

“Lucky beggar! ’’ I remarked. “ You don’t have to 
worry and trouble about things.” 

“My dear man,” replied Billy. “ Just because you 
wear clothes and walk on two legs the universe does not 
revolve round you.” . 

1 admit this looks ridiculous in cold type. But I heard 
Billy say it, and somehow or other I speedily got over 
my surprise at hearing a dog speak, and took it as a 
matter of course. : 

“Why, Billy,” I began, but he interrupted me. | 

“ Please don’t call me Billy,” he said. “1 don't like it, 
it's a very undignified name.” 

“Then what is your name?” J asked. 

“ Mhirrimirrhya,” he replied calmly . : 

I gasped and asked him to repeat it. He did so, 
then spelt it for me. . 

“What a ridiculous name,’’ I remarked. ‘“ You have 
no right to have such @ name, no respectable man would 
addiess you by it. I shall call you Mirry.” 

‘Mirry?" repeated Billy, to use the terrier’s old name. 
“Vs rather familiar.” . 7 

“Familiar, indeed!” I eaid loftily. ‘Kindly remember 
that you're only a dog.” _— 

Mirry laughed scornfully. ‘How limited you human 
beings are,” he said. ‘Of course, a person of your 
intelligence could not be expected to discern that I am 
merely inhabiting the body of a dog. Do you know how 
old Lam?” 

“ No.” 

“T was born 3,261,764 B.c.” 

‘Then you are quite a respectable age,” I murmured. 

“T am a magician,” snapped Mirry. “ Unfortunately, 
I got into the power of another magician. Let me see,” 
he paused thoughtfully. ‘Ah, that would have been in 
2,977,623 B.c. By him I was condemned to an indefinite 
period of life, and since then I have lived in thcusands of 
different bodies. I was William the Conqueror and 
Charles Peace, amongst others.” 

“ What ever made you become a dog? ” I asked. 

“have no control over where my spirit is sent to,” 
answered Mirry mournfully. ‘Although, if another 
creature agrees to change bodies with me, I can manage 
that. For instance, if you would like to be a dog——” 

“No, thank you,’ I broke in hurriedly. 

Mirry frowned. Have you ever seen a dog frown? The 
is rather cee + aa SR 

“You want proof, I suppose,” Mirry growled. 
tell you what you were thinking before you spoke to me. 
You were wondering whether Miss Ashby cared for you, 
and whether you could raise the pluck to propose to her.” 

‘*Confound you, Billy—er—I mean, Mnry,” I said, in 
nettled tones, staring at the canine magician, ‘' But 
there,” I added, ‘‘that was just a lucky guess.”” 

“No it wasn’t,” retorted Mirry. ‘By the way, I was 
also the Duke of Marlborough,” he added complacent: 

This did not surprise me any more than when Murry 
explained presently that he had been Noah. 

‘Why haven’t you spoken before?” I asked. 

“Tve only just taken on this bean i Mirry replied. 

“T see,” I murmured thoughtfully. Then a brilliant 
idea struck me. ‘ Mirry, old chap,” I said, ‘‘can’t 
you giye me a leg up with Miss Ashby?” . 

“Was Miss Ashby fond of my predecessor? Billy, I 
think you called him?” he asked thoughtfully. 

Very fond,” I replied. ‘‘ Billy trotted in and out of 
jbeir, house, and wag as much at home there ag he was 

ere. 

“Who's to know I’m not Billy,’ said Mirry. “so long 
asT don’t speak? I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll trot into 
Miss Ashby’s house, I’m sure to hear some remarks about 
you, then you'll have eome idea how you stand.” 

‘ That's rather low down, isn’t it?’ I asked, 

‘Pooh! no more so than when I got rid of Katherine 
to marry Anne Boleyn,” Mirry answered carelessly. 

What!" I cried. ‘‘ Were you Henry the Eighth?” 

He nodded in a diffident manner. ‘ Well, I'll just trot 
in and see what I can hear,” he said. ‘So long.’ 

“Any luck?” I asked when he returned. ‘‘ Do you 
think Miss Ashby cares for me, Mirry?” 

I should think so,” replied Mirry smiling. ‘She held 
me on her lap and kissed me—it wasn't half bad.” 

‘I should think not, indeed!” I cried hotly. ‘ What 
did she do next?” 

"She whispered ‘you're his dog, Billy, aren’t you? 


and 


How can vou spend ninepence better 


‘ ra] 
A Dream Story of His Master’s Love Affair. 
By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


kissed me again,” Mirry con- 
cluded with a grin. 

“Then she does care for 
me,” I cried. I forgot to 
mention, by the way, that my 
name is Archibald Leslie. 

“Seems like it, doesn’t 
it? ’ murmured = Mirry. 
“Why on earth don’t you 
make certain ? ” 

“What, go and ask her, 
d’you mean ?” 

“No, golike Idid. Change 
placcs with me for a little 
while.” 

“By Jove!” I cricd, jumping to my feet. 
grand idea.” 

“Do you agree to change with me?” Mirry asked. 

“Yes,” I cried. 

I don’t know what Mirry did then, but I felt as though 
I was falling through space for houre. Then 1 opened 
my eyes to find the floor very near to me, and, looking 
up, I saw myself seated on the sofa, 

‘I've done it,” said Mirry. 

I tried to reply, but all that resulted was a bark. 

“You can't speak, you know,” Mirry explained. 

I did not stop to consider this, I was only too anxious 
to be with Ethel. So off I scampered through the open 
door. By the way, you can move along on four legs. 
Out into the street i pelted, and was racing towards 
Ethel’s home when a great, ugly bull terrier came bound: 
ing towards me. My heart jumped into my mouth, my tail 
jumped between my legs, and I flew away. 

I cutdistanced the great brute, and raced along madly, 
heading instinctively for Ethel's home. The frort door 
was open and I rushed into the hall, up the stairs. into 
a pretty sitting-room which is a favourite haunt of Ethel. 
She was in there, reclining in a low chair, 

When she saw me a jook of welcome came over her face. 

“Poor little Billy,’ she cried, lifting me on to her lap 
and stroking me caressingly. 

Oh! I cannot possibly describe my feelings as I lay 
there thrilling wil pleasure under her gentle touch. When 
she bent down and pressed her soft lips just above my eyes 
I thought my heart would burst through my ribs. 

“How would you like me for a mistress, Billy ?”’ Ethel 
whispered. ‘‘ You know, Billy, I can’t ask your master 
to marry me, can I? I think he wants to, though, 
only he's too shy.” She was blushing divinely now. 

Wild with love and excitement, I began to utter 
impassioned sentences. At least, I meant to, but all I 
couid do was to bark. 

“Why, Billy, don't you like the idea?’’ Ethel asked. 

The only way I could reply was by licking her hand. 
It's a funny feeling, licking people. Anyway, 1 must 
hurry home and assume my original shape. 

“Mr. Leslie, miss!’ It was a servant speaking. 

“Oh, show him in here,” replied Ethel. ‘Then she 
bent down and pressed her blushing face against me. ‘' It’s 
your master, Billy dear, I wonder——” 

But I cut short her words by leaping on to the floor and 
hiding under a chesterfield. I performed this mancenvre 
instinctively and for no apparent reason. Directly 1 wes 
out of sight, Mirry entered the room, and, of course, no 
one would have known but that it was me. 

He crossed the room and took Ethel’s hand in h’s without 
saying a word. I should have made some commonplace 
remark. but Mirry was an old hand at the practice. 

I could see that Ethel was going to speak, but when she 
gazed into his eyes (my eyes, hang it!) she became tongue- 
tied and dreoped her head in a glorious confusien. 

“Ethel!” he whispered passionately. 

This was too much. It was bad enough to walk about 
pretending he was me; but to start making love to Ethel! 

With a fierce snarl I rushed from under the chesterfield 
and flew at him. My teeth met in his calf (my calf, alas! 
and my trousers). 

He yelled, and called me all the names under the sun. 

“Oh, Archie!’ cried Ethel, ‘ Billy must have gone mad. 
Do take him away. You must go to a doctor's at once. 
No, sit down and I'll fetch a doctor.” 

T had crawled under the chesterfield again. 

Mirry produced one of my revolvers from his hip- 


“What a 


ket. 

“7 shall shoot him if he comes out,” he said, wincing 
with pain. 

Ethel ran from the room and Mirry turned towards me 
with rage written on his face. 

‘Come out, you brute,” he growled. 

I felt compelled to obey. Mirry held me by some spell 
and I had no will of my own. I dragged myself across 
the floor; he picked me up in his hands. . 

“ You fool! ? he whispered. ‘' D'you think you're going 
to ghante places with me again?” . 

A eickly fear came over me, J shivered from head to 
tail. I was absolutely in his power. 

“Tf you had taken matters sensibly,” Mirry continued, 
“ T would have let you live, as a dog, of course; but as it 
is, I am going to kill you.” 

I felt his fingers press into my throat, I tried to 
struggle, but could not, a great blackness swam before 
my cyes—— . 

T cpened my eyes to find the fire burning low and Billy 
fast asleep on my chest. 

I gazed in a dazed fashion at the terrier. and slowly 
the knowledge came to me that T had been aslecp. 

“ Billy,” I said, “can you talk?” 

He roused himse}f{ and eprang to the floor with a series 
of short barks. 

“At any rate.” I muttered thoughtfully, “I have 
learnt something.”’ 

An hour later I entered the room I had seen in my 
dream, and Ethel was sitting there. 

“ Ethel!” T murmured. . 

I’m not gcing to tell you any more. but IT am jolly 
glad I met Mirry in my dream. or goodness orly knows 
when I should have plucked up courage. 


tosday. 


THIS WAY. 


Write To-day for This Free Seven Days’ Course of “Hair 
Drill,” Which Will Enable You to Crow a Healthy, 
Luxuriant, and Beautiful Head of Hair, 


_If your hair is weak in any way, poverty-stricken 
either in growth or in colour, that is the way you can 
make it strong. 

Sit down at once, cut out the coupon given at the 
foot of this announcement, fill it in with your name and 
address, and post it off with Sd. in stamps to cover the 
cost of return carriage, and the day after to-morrow the 
postman will deliver at your door a neatly packed 
parcel addressed to you. 

This set of Toilet requisites—which is presented as an 
abso‘utely free gift to you—includes, first of all, a 
bottle of that well-known and highly popular tonic- 
dressing for the hair, ‘ Edwards’ Harlene,” which is 
to-day being used regularly by the most beautiful 
women and fashionable men in the country, who state 
that they owe the present gloss-beauty and free-from- 
blemish condition of their hair entirely to the efforts of 
Mr. Edwards in instructing them in his famous secret 
Hair-Culture Method, the Harlene * Hair-Drill.” 


MR. EDWARDS’ LATEST DISCOVERY, “CREMEX.” 

Secondly, in this Presentation Outfit you will find a 
large trial packet of Mr. Edwards’ latest discovery, the 
“*Cremex” Powder for Shampooing the Hair and Scalp. 
About this delightful ‘‘ Cremex” Shampoo Powder it is 
necessary to say a few words here. 

That is to say, “Cremex” Shampoo Powder ie 
absolutely safe to use. 

It contains nothing which is in any way dangerous 
either to the hair or to those who use it. 
_, It is not inflammable—just the reverse. Neither does 
it “‘ give off’ gases, vapours, or fumes of any kind. 


Two minutes a day—that is all the time you need spend 
practising ** Harlene Hair-Drill.” Two minutes’ ** Harlene 


Hair-Drill" either inthe morning on rising or at night before 
retiring io rest will work wonders with your hair. 


“ Cremex,” therefore, can be used with the utmost 
confidence by anyone and everyone. 


TRY HAIR-DRILL FOR SEVEN DAYS. 

All you need do is to devote two minutes a day (either 
getting up in the morning, or at night before retiring to 
rest) to this always successful Hair-Culture Method. 

Try this method for a week, and at the end of that 
time you will notice a wonderful improvement in the 
condition of your hair. 

Scurf will disappear. 

All tiresome itching or irritation will cease. 

The falling out of hair will stop. 

Dull and dead-looking hair will become Justrous and 
glossy. 

Grey or white hair will recover its original colour. 

Your whole appearance will be changed for the better. 


A TRIPLE TOILET OUFFIT FREE. 

Fill up this coupon, enclose 3d. in stamps, for carriage 
of parcel, and pot it to the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 
95 and 96 High Holborn, London, W.C., and in returr 
you will sccure immediately everything required 
(materials, instructions, everything) for growing a 
luxuriant head of hair free of any charge or obligat‘on. 

Further supplies of “ Harlene ’ may be obtained from 
Chemists and Stores all over the world, in Is., 2s. bd, 


and 4s. €d. bottles, or sent direct on receipt of postal 
order. 


“Cremex” in boxes of six for 1s. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
This Coupon entitles its holder to a Free / vtfit for increa ing 
the Beauty and Growt: of the Hair, as described in the above 
announcement. 
To THE FpwaAnn®’ HaRLRNE Co., 96 High Holborn, London. WC. 
Kindly and me one of the Trilet Outfits ae per your offer in the above 


announcement, Tereloee 3J. iv stamps to cover the postal charges t) eny part 
of the wor'd, 


NOME .....,.cccscssessseeseeererseecnereoeercceccesesecessvescreenesaescassen cesses Geren ree 


than by giving a poor child a glorious day in the country? Send your 
contribution to the F.A.F. 
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JUST TO TELL HIS WIFE. 
Tue othe; day, over at the swimming baths, 
a timid and retiring-looking man waited until 
the superintendent was disengaged, and then 
said to him : ’ ; 
“ } da hate te give anyone trouble. but have 
ta long stick or a pole of any kind you 
ay ing me?” 

“No, sir; I told you so ten minutes ago,” 
the overworked official. snapped 

“So you did.” replied the man, “ but I thought Td 
just ask once more. I think I’ve done my duty in the 
- matter. Don’t you think so?” 

‘What matter? What on earth are you talking 
* about ?” 

“Why, you see, my mother-in-law dived off there, at 
the deep end, about half an hour ago, and as she hasn't 
come up yet I thought I’d like to tell my wife that I 
had jabbed round on the bottom for her for a while, 
anyway ; but if I can’t, why, I suppose I can’t, that’s all” 
—and, pensively writing her address on a label, to be tied 
to ‘the old lady, when she came up, the conscientious 
man walked thoughtfully away. 

Coo 

“ Way does the clock start sgain when it to 
twelve 7.” “_ 

‘S Beeause thirteen is so unlucky.” 

‘ COC 

Caller : “I am coltesting for the poets’ hospital. Will 
you contribute somethi a 

Editor: “ With pleasure. Call round to-night with 

n ambulance and ‘an have some poets ready.” 
OO 

Agitated Bachelor (who has forgotten whether the baby 
isa or a girl) :“* Well, well, but he’s a tine little fellow, 
isn’t she? How old is it now? Do her teeth bother 
kim much? She looks like you, doesn’t he? But I 
suppose everybody says it does.” 


7=l0Cc< 

; A VAIN THREAT. 

A croup in the park attracted much attention the 

other day. It of a languid- 

looking woman reading 4 novel with a 

‘flaming cover, @ snrsemaid, who was 

evidently new and green, and two treuble- 
some little children. 

Th and 


e ——- fought, screamed, 
sarataliad, while the maid looked on help- 


lessly. 
Au last the novel reader closed her 
book _ - impatiently : 
“ Hi if you can't 
send them here to me, att 
barca i do good, ! 
“Oh, it won't any ma'am!” 
was the weary “Pye threatened 
them with that twice already |” 


Oo 


The Bridegroom: “ Havé 
wedding presents, old man ? 
The Honoured Guest : ‘‘ No, not yet.” 

The Bridegroom: “Oh, you must see 
them! Wait a minute; I'll get one of the 
detectives to escort you.” 


>—_OcC 


them quiet, 
wil) sing to 


seen tho 


QuiP arte Jestlets 


Galibed for this week only 


by Georzs Robey 


WANTED IT MATCHED. 

Mrs, Pride: “ Jimmy, dear, would you mind doing an 
errand for me to-day ?” 

Mr. Pride : “‘ What is it?" 

Mrs. Pride: “The cook says we won't have enough 
chicken for dinner, so I wish you would take this bird 
down to the shop and eee if you can get it matched.” - 

>_—_0Ac 

‘ Waat’s the matter? You look gloomy.” 

“ Something’s preying on my mind.” 

How huagry it must, be!’ 

Coe 

“Tae a ticket for your raffle? Certainly not. I 
don’t want a silver watch.” 

“Bat you might be lucky enough not to win it.” 

CO 

“ Wri yon try the chicken soup ?” the boarding-house 
keeper asked her legal lodger. 

“T have tried it,’ he told her, “ and the chicken has 
successfully established an alibi.” 


20 
i NO OFFENCE MEANT. 


’ 
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HER FEARS WERE HARMLESS, 


ra Or course,” ~ the hag de oh chemist’s 
shop, “ it ma; ly harmless, and just 
as you say; Sut * angie 4 know, there a 
been so much exposure of patent medicines and 
such goods that I——” 

“My dear madam,” interposed: the chemist, 
“T can assure you in the strongest terms that 
you need not fear any——” 

“JT know, I know ; but E read in one magazine whers 
lots of people had acquired the drink and drug habits 
through using such remedies, and——” 

“ But that is quite impossible in this case. Why, you 
can see for yourself that——” 

“ Will you give me your word of honour that it contains 
no alcohol ?” she demanded. 

“* T would swear to it.” 

Then I’lt take it,” shesaid. And the chemist wrapped 


up the porous plaster for her. 
>—-0c~< 
- “T gay?” 
“ Well?” 


“Is it Libellous to call an old-clothes man a man of 
abandoned habits ?”’ 


§* How much does it cost te get married 2” asked the 
eager youth. . 
the sad-looking man replied: 
{It depends entirely on how long you live.” 


§ Waat’s the difference between the quick and tla 
dead?” 


“The quick are those that dodge tho 
motors ; the dead are those that don't.” 


COC 


TOO EAGER. 

AMAN called upona lawyer the other day 
and announced that “his rich brother ha: 
drawn up a will, and died, and that——” 

“Ah! I see!” interrupted the lawyer; 
“and you want me to get it set aside ? 
Very well, sir, we'll plead insanity.” 

“Qh, no—he wasn’t insane. You see, 
the will leaves everything to——” 

“To his second wife or some charity or 
college. Have no fear, my dear sir. 1 can 
do the business nicely. We'll plead undu- 
influence.” 

“ But I influenced him myself.” 

“ Ah that alters the case somewhat ; but 
I'll prove to the jury that he was adlic!-1 
with softening of the brain.” 

“ No, pray don’t do that!” 

“But, my dear sir, I must and slialt 
invalidate the will.” 

“Then I shall have to find a lawyer wl» 
can’t, for it’s drawn up in my favour, aud 
I want to beat the other claimants.” 


DOC 


The Squire: “Is your husband in?” 
Cottager’s Wife: ‘No. sir. He's drillin’.”” 
hike Squire; “ Ah, quite so. Territovials 
eh?” 
Cottager’s Wife: “No, sic. Turnips.” 


“Gor a job for a man wot’s been out Stout Old Gentleman (who is iid) : "Ca: ; a LOL ad 
o’ work six months, guv’nor 2” arolicoman : "See yer acrou ey ee Ga ewe et aleve t cuald eve ver"aria | _ Bfrs. Sharpe (severely): ‘Norah, T can 
“Sorry, I havent! I’ve moro men : find only seven of these plates. Whers 
on the place now than I can find work are the other five ?” 
for.” i ; ‘ Cook (in surprise): “Sure, mum, don't 
“ But the little I'd do wouldn't make much odds.” ; ‘‘ How can one tell a mushroom from a toadstool 2”, ye make no allowance for ordinary wear on’ tear 7" 
en t aictecl™ If you live, it’s a mushroom; if you dis, it’s 0c 
0 hd a 6 8 aint 
“ DECEIVER |" ghe hissed. “I hate you! “ >S0C<- a So your ——e to the Universal 
jon mat = a hein shay ef yoatondny “T may look like a tramp. ms’am, but I ain’t. I’'ma| Host: “ Yes, and she's rapidly fighting her way to tho 
“Yes, but not every hair on your shoulder!” sho sailor, I am ; I was wrecked and washed ashore. front of that society. 


petorted, as she held up a bit of golden evidence. 
ole C= 


; HIS LOBSTER RUSE. - 
Tue Old Bird reached home late, and found he had 
lock-up time. 
He rang and rang. and then he rang a 
that he rang, and, as that had no effect. he 


ain. After 
ought he’d 


ring ; 90 he rang. At last his wife’s head popped out of 
an upstairs window. 
“ You can go away,” she said. ‘I’m tired of this.” 


“ So am said the Old Bird. 

“ You. won't get in to-night |” she declared. 

“ But, my dear,” expostulated the husband, “I have 
brought home a boiled lobster and two bottles of 


champagne. 

Mrs. Old Bird’s head popped in, and soon sho had 
ati downstairs and opened the door. 
“Pf make a light. dear,” she said, leading the way 

hb the dark hall towards the dining-room. 

Phen she turned on the electric current, and, looking gt 
her , frowned. 

C Well,” she demanded, “ 


where are the lobster and 


champ: 2” . : ; 
‘ere, dear!” said the Old Bird, with a laugh, 
and tapped. hig weskit. ‘ 
; iN 
Pearson’ 


Said the unsympathetic but observant woman: “‘ Z’hat 
must have been a time ago!” 


>—_0cCc< 


Te schoolmaster was explaining the circulation of 
the blood. 

“If I were to stand on my head, the blood would 
rush to my head, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

No one contradicted him. 

“Now,” he continued, ‘when I stand on my feet, 


why doesn’t it rush to my feot ?” 
“ Because,” the bright boy suggested, “ your feet ain’t 
empty!” 
1° | 
VANITY. 


Tue door bell of the Vanitys’ house rang at about eight 
o'clock one night, and Mes. Vanity said excitedly to her 
husband : 

“There, Charles, I know that’s the furniture-van 
coming with the new bedroom suite we bought to-day, 
and if it is 1 just won't receive it, that’s all.” 

“ Why not?” asked Mr. Vanity. 

| “Why not?” replied Mrs. Vanity. ‘‘ Do you think 
| I’m going to aang for a suite, and then have it sent 
out here after dark so that none of the neighbours can 
see it when it’s brought in? No€ if I know it.” 


>_—_0C 


SWAM BEFORE HIM. 

Banks: “I had @ new experience yesterday. An 
unusual one. I ate a hearty dinner, finishing up with a 
Welsh rare-bit, a mince-pie, and some lobster. Then | 
went to a place of amusement. I had hardly entered the 
building before everything swam before me." 

Binks : “The Welsh rare-bit did it.” 

Bunks : “No; it was the lobster.” 

Bonks ; “ I think it was the mince-pie.” 

Banks.: “ No; I have a simpler explanation than th 
I never felt better in my life. I was at the aquarium,” 


o_O 
FLEETING COURAGE. 


* Wittiam,’”’ she shouted in a voice fit to command 


| @ regiment, “take your feet off the table this very 


instant!” 

“ Margaret, I want you to know,” he said in a voice that 
was surcharged with manly determination. “ that thers 
is but one person in the world that I will allow to talk to 
me in thas way.” 

With an irate mien she arose and looked into bis eyes. 

“ And who is that, sir, may I ask ?’’ sho thundered 

* Why you, my dear.” he gently answered as he removed 
his feet from the table. 


always well displayed on raitway bookstalls, because they eell so readily. 


They are striking stories in striking covers: 
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A “Tommy-rot” Territorial Tale. 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


PRECISELY at seven o'clock the sergeant-major’s 
stentorian voice resounded through the big drill-hall: 

“* Recruits, fall in!” 

The babble of forty tongues instantly ceased, and there 
was a quick, solid movement towards the middle of the 
hall. For two desperate seconds a youth—a be-spectacled, 
yound-shouldered, meek-looking youth—made frantic 
efforts to foree his way out of tke alert, hustling throng 
of Territorials. 

“Excuse me!” he gasped to no one in particular, 
swaying first to the right and then to the left. 

“This way, you ass!”’ hissed a stern-faced, Sandow- 
like being, giving him a poke in the small of the back. 

‘Fall in smarter, there, and stand still!” roared the 
sergeant-major, eyeing the double line fiercely. 

The meek-looking youth made a half-step out of the 
place into which the Sandow-like being had pushed him, 
hesitated, shuffled his feet nervously—and_ blushed. 

The sergeant-major glared at him. “ Didn’t you hear 
what I said? Fall in!” 

‘There was a half-suppressed snigger from the squad 
as the meek-looking youth, obviously sorely embarrassed 
and ill at ease, got into line. 

“Shun !—as you were! Smarter now. 
more like it. I'll take the roll,” said the sergcant-major. 

About the middle of the rank he came to the meek- 
looking youth. ‘‘ Yes ?”’ he said shortly. 

“]—I,” began the meek-looking youth. 

““T_what ?”? snapped the sergeant-major. 
up, man!” 

“I_I only wanted to say——’ 

The sergeant-major tapped his book impatiently with 
his pencil. “I’ve no time to listen to anything now; 
see me after parade. Come on, name—out with it.” 

The meek-looking youth made another brave effort at 
conversation. ‘ But really, if you will excuse me——” 

“Excuse you!” cried the sergeant-major angrily. “I 
won't excuse you anything. It’s time you learnt that the 
first duty of a soldier is obedience. What's your 
name ?” 

“ Jorkings,” said the youth rather indignantly. 

“TI, Jorkings,” repeated the sergeant-major, writing 
it down. 

“ Next !”? 

He finished the roll, and then faced the squad, mostly 
composed of first fortnight ‘‘ rookies.” ‘*’Shun! Front 
rank ; number, from right to left—and keep your heads 
still. Number!” 

, One, two, three,” snapped out the front rank, and 

Nine” said the Sandow-like being in his turn. 
Jorkings had his mouth partly open, but remained dumb. 

Ten, you idiot !”” whispered the Sandow-like one between 
his teeth, giving him a surreptitious dig with his elbow. 

. But ?’m——” began Jorkings. 

As you were!” roared the sergeant-major, fixing a 
ferocious eye upon him. ‘The same man at it again. 
Number!” 

This time Jorkings managed to bleat out a protesting 


sort of ‘‘ ten.” 

“ Now we'll go_on to forming fours,” said the 
Peopranhasiays, “On the command, ‘form fours,’ the 
odd numbers of each rank stand still, the even numbers 
take a pace to the rear with the left foot and a pace to the 
right with the right foot—now what’s the matter with 
that man ?”? 

“That man ”—Jorkings—a nervous, bewildered look 
on his pale face, was holding up a rather ashamed-looking 
hand as a schoolboy does in class. ‘Please, sir,” he 
faltered, “may I explain 2” 

‘Explain! No!” thundered the exasperated sergeant- 
major. “I can do all the explaining without your help. 
You'll get yourself into trouble if I have much more of 
it. As you were—form fours!” 

The Sandow-like being gave Jorkings a shove backwards 
and behind him. “ Buck up!” he growled softly. 

There’s a man out of his place down there,” said the 
Sergeant-major, walking towards the end of the line. 

The instant his back was turned Jorkings darted out 
mee place and made a dash for an opening marked 

oxit. 

But “the major” heard him. Turning round and 
striding rapidly after him, he roared: “Halt! Stop 
that man there !”? 

Two men who were looking on at the drill immediately 
barred the way of the ter.ified Jorkings. 

How dare you, sir? What d’you mean by falling 
out without permission? D’you think you’re playing 
at soldiering ? Did you join the corps for a game?” 
bellowed the sergeant-major. 

Bu—but I haven’t joined!” stuttcred Jorkings, 
almost weeping. 

7 Haven’t joined 2 Then what are you doing here ? a 

I came to have a drink with a friend in the canteen, 
but I don’t see him about,” explained Jorkings desperately. 

That’s all} 


“ Hurry 


You may ke absen 


*Shun! that’s 


The Life Story of an Engineer. 


Remarkable rise of an untutored farmhand. 


A system by which success is open to all, 
no matter in what trade, profession, or business 


one wishes 


Tue tory of a man's fight for success is one which never fails to win 
our sympathies, especially those of us who have yet to make our own 
success. Sucha story as the one we are here enabled to present, as the 
result of a recent interview with Mr. B. Danspy, Works Manager, 
Humlr Brass and Copper Works, Hull, is the more exhilarating 
because, in addition to showizg how sheer grit can overcome ali 
obstac'es to success, it tells us how much of the old heart-breaking 
struggle can now be avoided. 

Mr. Danty was born of r parents, 27 years ago, ina Yorkshire 
moorland vi lag>. After brief attendance at the distant village school, 
he, at the age of twelve, . 


Became a regular farm hand. 


A year later, however, he 
determined to become an engi- 
neer. His paren’s could not 
assist him, so he tiamped to 
Hw’), where he 


hin cp him- 
seli to an engineer- 
ing firm 


—The Humber Brass and Copper 
Works, Now, after another 
thirteen years, he is works 
wanager to this firm. 

For the firet year he reccived 
43. aweek; the next year {8.0 
week; and, to quote his own 
words to us concerring that 
period: ‘I scarcely ever had 
encuzh to eat, and many a night 
1 bave cried myself to sl.ep with 
the pain of it.” 

At the age of ninctren, when 
‘\e was earning 10s. per week, he 
attended a weekly technical school for a year, took first prize ip 
mechixe construction, and then 


Left it in favour of the I.C.S. 


“ For Iam ccavinced,” Mr, Danby remarked to us, “after giving both 
a fair trial, that a man can get a more thorovgh training in five years’ 
work with the I.C.S. than he could in ten years’ work at a good 
technical school, and time is money to me.” 

How valualle this up-to-date t-aining proved is sown by the fact 
that when, at the age of twenty-one, Mr. Danby’s apprenticeship 
expired, he was offered the post of foreman, a stepping-stoce to his 
present position of works nanager, 

Asked f.r an instance of 


Tho practical value of his studies, 


Mr. Danby tc11 how on one occasion his firm wera asked by the head 
of a large c).emical factory if they could make a certain intricate 
machine, known as a chemical digester, which had never been wade in 
England. The firm were about to reply in the negative, when yonng 
Danby heard of this, and asked the manager to defer his reply tor a few 
days. ‘The manager smiled, but Le gave me the o; portunity,” said 
Mr. Dany. 

** After a month’s work my plans were complete; they were thoroughly 
teeted ; the machine was constracted, and has given every satisfaction. 
That machine was a land-mark in my life's history.” 

No need to tell more of Mr. Danby’s carecr. It is typical of the 
LC.S. student’s success. The man himeelf is of the tyre thut the 
Internationa] Correspondence Schools are proud universally to recog- 
nise—the type that here and now they are seeking to traiu. 

It mat crs not what your present knowledge, or means, or work, If 
you arc ready to ‘earn in your sy are hours at home, the I.C.8. will 
train you by means of their wonderfully fascinating correspondence 
rystem of technical training, and actually help you to secure o.1¢ better 
paid post after another in your present or some more congenial voration. 

The L.C.S. system saves you all travelling expenses, all class tuition 
restrictions ard de'ays ; it provides you free of charge with a complete 
equipment, and it even arranges 


Terms to meet your needs. 


to succeed. 


Remember that when Mr. Danby started he had not the oprortunitiea 
of 1.C.8. training here ofered you. To quote his own words again : 


The straight road to the goal 
ambition, ak 


“Tcan seca stright road to 
the goal of my ambition through 
the I.C.8, tuition. I have never 
teen it before, though I have 
striven since 1 was thirteen 
yous ofage. My ambition isto 

not merely an engineer, but 
one of the chief men in my 
profession.’’ 

Thonsands of men _ to-day 
holding posts of rey nsibility 
have reached them eolely by the 
aid of the I.C.S.—in Engiueer- 
ing, Commerce, Civil Service— 
indecd, a wide choice of yroft- 
ab'e aud congenial vocations. 

How fuliy this may apply in 
your ccs: yon can learn by 
actual reference to succesful 
1.C.8. students of your own 
class and locality, f you send 
the attached free coupou to 
the 1.C.8. now. Indeed, in view of the crowded ttite of employment, 
you cannot afford to ignore this opportunity of quick and certuin 
success, whatever your present position. Seni the cou: on. An outline 
of your whole possible I.U.S, career will be cent you free of charye or 
obligatica, 


o} 
AS 


**I have followed many roads in striving to reach my 
goal, some of which have led me back in a circle to the 
Starting point. But in the 1.C.S. Correspondence Courses 
aman is led, step by step, higher and higher. It depends 
solely upon himself at what point his success shall stop.”’ 
These are I.C.S. Student B. Danby's final words of advice 
to you to investigate your sure chances of I.C.S. success. 
Froud above and send this coupon. You'll be enthusiastic 


SUCCESS COUPON 


International Correspondence Schools Ltd, 


(Dept. 344/B47), International Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 


Pleaee explain without further obligation on my part how 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before 
which I have marked X (or in the oue shown here..............) 


Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Enginecring 


Gas Power and Oil Engines 


Name .......665 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 26. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertiee- 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 


‘‘pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 


morning for the following week's issue. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME by sellirg 


Ready-' jes. in cele, 5i-. 
Remnant» and mad: pais Parbietale | eee gen 


| tical infcrmation on 7h: 


-, and upwards, klet with re 
nail et free.—F. Andrew & Co, WW George Street, cee adh 1 ane Neil. 
Manchester. Established 20 years. isu lag Seats 
London, W.C. 


NOW 18 THE TIME | 


PHY£ICAL CULTURE.— Thoroughly prac 
eral health is given in "Modern Phys.ce 


may te had, pet free, 
beber, 


| Pyers.” lt wil 


BLUSHING CURED. -— Doctcr’s femove 
sica) culture for traini: recipe 1/-order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Eox 2), 
7) Back Picradilly, Manchester. 

All the mcdern systems 
for 1/2 from 


17 Henrietta Bteet, 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 
land expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Taz 
eolve al] your difficulties in making 


"T WAIT! 5 

pow P. W. SHAFER BENNYON, THE correct retarn, and thos avoid overcharge. Send 
EMINENT SPECIALIST, has much pleasure in A. P. Co., Broadheath Rutber Worke, Nr. Man- | fourteen etampe to A. ¥. Sowter, 17 Henricita St., 
announcing her remedy for ANEMIA, &c., without | cheater. Surgical rubber goods of every description. | London, W.C. 

Medicine is the only one known. Every Lady shou'd | Syecielists in rubber travellir@ requisites for both 

pend at once stamped addressed envelope for par- | exes. Fandager, Elastic Stcckingy, etc. Goods not 


ticulars and testimonials (guaranteed 
@ penalty of £1,000) to Mra. P. 
BENNYON, Catford, London. 


SSS 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Ilustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “ Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, london, 

— 

BOON TO WEAK MEN. | 
Physical Weakr.easea, Lick of Vigc ur, Vai icocele, and 
Allied Troubler, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of teetinionials of ccmplete cures, 
pent sealed, post free, two etamps.—P, J. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
ese 


TYPE WRITING. -— Novelists. story-writern, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a poten for terme to 

ise Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. €pecial reduction for long stories. 
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pos under 
. BHAFFER 


foretold. 


ac. 
Madame Marion, 


= Nervous and | STRENGTH: 


middle-aged men on 
Create Vitality, and 


Men.-kent 
ford, Yorke. 
Bow TO XEEP 


Daily Kuercise Co 
full neta ucticrn, 


onion, W.C. INVES 
ABSTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate oes 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
futureadded. Send birth-dete, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff, OLD AR 


call or forwar 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDEXKS wishing to hear of eomething to their 
advantage are requested to send their name and 
address to Box 1, co Fearwn's Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Btuect, London, W.C. 


300 years). 


approved o} eachang¢d, Illustrated liste free. 
EE 


ABTROLOGY.—Yoor future important events 
Nerrioge, Portner deen 
Speculation, ( hunges, Legacics, 
fend birth-dete, I+ P.O., at 
4Rotertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


Row Iocet; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instroective remarks to ycung and 
“How to Preserve Etrength, 
Increase Kerve Stamina,” A 
brief treatirce cn Kervous Ezhaustion. 
Btrength, Fov rty of Nerve Force end Debility in 
on receipt cf 4perny stamzs L; 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gordorholme 


rd, containing 20 Protcgzay ):s and 
n be suppiitd yoet free for Nie 
nee, fiom The Publisher. 18 Henriette Street, 


made,— Messrs. Browning, Actual 
€8 Oxford &t., Orp. Rathbene Place, 


—_— 
WHEN very thirsty, ask for a “Scout.” 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Voricocele end ita accumpanying debility end 
nervous weakness thould send for illustrated olrculir 
describing its succersiul treatment and cure by the 
only rational and nlees method, No el: city. 
Bent sealed, post free, two stampe.—k. B. Norton, 
69 & @& Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ed, Kusiners, 
Lucky Days, } lenet, 
amped envelopy— 


POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
Hike ful) instructions es to the keeping, breedirg.and 
rearing of poultry for both plessure and profit may 
find it in_* Poultry Keering: and How to Make | 
Pay,” by F. BE. Wileon, w may be hed, price 1/2, 

st free, from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 

‘eet, London, W.C. 


Losa of 


epensary, Brad: 
TO AMATBUR PHOTOGRAPHERS,- 
| A capital handbook for the novice and also for the 
FIT.-A “One Minvte” more advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake 


Photegraphe,”’ by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 
uire regarding the Derk Room, 
Films, Exposure, Develoymen' 
, &c., Ac. It may 
’. Bowter, Publisher, 


infoermat you r 
Camerer, Plates an 
of Nevatives, Frinting, Mount: 
he haa, peat free, for 1/2 from A. 

i7 Hens ietta Street, London, W.C, 


© 6d. & EBEP FiT. 
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TIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHET, 
daly sort; full value yer return, or offer 


the game. Ifany- 
iMiarde and How t« 
play every diagram in 


BILL SARD2.—How to pis: 

Manufacturers, | one would take “ The Game of 

Lonuuon (Ketab, | piay it,” by John Roberte, and 

succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 

aying for the table. The beok may be had. pore 

| free, for 12 from A. FP. Sowter, F'ublisber, 17 Bearietta 
Street, London, W.0, 


teminded, but please don’t forget the FRESH AIR FUND. 


154 : - PEARSON’S WEEKLY. ea ne 
ra ; WHAT AN F.A.F. DAY ¢ “ 
y = ] IS LIKE. ‘Sees 


By One who Accompanied a Big Party of Small 
Slum-dwellers to the Epping Forest. 


For years I have heard of the work the Fresh Air Wins Ameinats Dore ya the Police at their 


Fund is doing, and often wished I could have peep at 
the children who were getting the happiness and fresh 
air which our ninepences secured for them. So, when an | THE name of Captain Kendall of the Montro:2 «i'l 


; a ; ‘ be remembered as that of one of the smartest and 
opportunity came to join a party of 1,000 children ait ae resourceful amateur detectives of modern times. 


were going to the Epping Forest, I made no bones about | For, after all is said and done, it was his eyes, and his 
heartily accepting. alone, that ge the disguises of Dr. Crippen and Miss 

Now [ve seen them, and how shall I describe that | Le orm, , too, Pajetes ee tured his self- 
wonderful day ? ; uired knowledge e ve account, 

The youngsters joined the train in hundreds at Liverpool] = Another, cats Rbeos eed af ie on ee ele 
Street and at Bethnal Green Junction, and we started | Railway, and who also fled across the Atlantic, and was 
off for Loughton, s long train of shouting, singing, and | followed. and arrested under circumstances stronzly 
extremely happy, small humanity. Loughton was reached reminiscent of Crippen’s famous break for freedom. Ho» 
at length, and here the order of the day was “ Shaftesbury 


How Royalty Enjoys Iteelf on Holiday. 

WHEN our Royal family go on Lege they like to 

leave all regal pomp behind them and behave just as if 
yy were i private persons enjoying & sojourn 

by the sea. It was not always like this, however; for 

kings in the past used to carry ceremon with them 

wherever 


pomen res into thesea, it would strike up the National 

Boyal children enjoy their helide ys just as much as 
anyone elze, and they li to paddle and build castles on the 
beach the same as ro kiddies. ey ny Frosthing 
was much patronised by young Royalty, and the young 
Princess Amelia, daughter of George IIL, used to play 
em the beach and bathe. Some ogi later, Princess 
Charlotte of Wales was ordered to the same place ; and, 
when the Royal carriage drove up to the bathing machine, 
the gathered on the front would line up on either 
side salute the young girl as she entered it, 


Bonkey Rides on the Sands. 


There is no such ceremony about Royal holidays now. 
When the Kaiserin was at Felixstowe with some of her 
family, several years ago, she used to sit on the beach 
while they played round her. 

A year or two ago no fewer than nine young princes 
and princesses spent a riotous few weeks at Seaford in 
Sussex. They were the children of Princess Frederick 
Hesse, and sister of the German Emperor, and 

and Duchess of Sparta, heirs to the Greek 
or the time of their lives, and were sorry 

ittle watering place. 

was no stuck-up aside about them; thoy 
and buift castles with any other child on 
provided, of course, that he or she was well 


patronised the concerts on the sands and bought 
i Simply attired in sailor 
id not have to think of their clothes, so they 
y and pony rides, climbed over breakwaters, 
vent shoimping, snd secersity Gd st that there was to 


owed the loss of his liberty entirely to a London “ cabby.” 
who alone “spotted” him at a time when every polics 
official in England was on the look-out for hi. 

It frequently happens that amateur deteczives bring 
about the arrest of criminals, but never come forward 

ublicly, nor are their names known outside Scotland 

‘ard, This suits the police excellently, for they are then 
able to take all the credit to themselves. The well-worn 
formula, “ acting on information received,” covers every- 


A striking case in point was that known as the Yarmouth 
Beach Mystery. A women was found strangled on thw 
sands there, and nobody was able to even so much a3 
identify the body. Time after time the inquest was 
adjourned, and at length the police had to confess them- 
selves utterly beaten. 

The Clue of the Envelope. 

ht was thrown upon the mystery. eventually, owing to 
a oat coming toeeard, who had, for her own end:, 
spied upon the deceased when she had gone for a walk wit! 
a man who bad come down from London to visit her. 
This particular amateur detective had overheard certain 
words; had picked up an old envelope—bearing th 
Woolwich postmark—which had been carelessly thrown 
away by one of the twain. Little things in themselves ! 
But they sufficed to put the police on trail of one of 
the cruellest and most cowardly murderers of modern 


midst of their enjoyment. 

I found the children in a great open glade. How they 
were enjoying themselves! I came in time to see the 
sports, and I became fascinated. 

I think that of all the set games the races caused the 
most amusement, Some of these were positively funny, 
for the children competing seemed to be even more anxious 
to cause laughter from the onlookers than to win the 
prizes. Blindfold races, three-legged races, and hopping 
races all in their turn took our attention. Then I watched 
a game of cricket, I noted the children everywhere, 
skipping, gathering flowers, racing, and jumping, each 
one the picture of intense happiness. 

In the midst of it all I came upon one sight that seemed 
to grow on me—s youngster of twelve, asleep. Yes, 
asleep, in the midst of all the excitement and fon. I 
gazed at him respectfully, and, removing my hat, walked 
quietly away, for I had not the heart to disturb the poor 
little tired mite’s slumber, possibly the first he had ever 
enjoyed as the effect of a real good meal. 

I noticed that all the children wore badges, and had 
an opportunity of examining some of these. Upon each 
was written the name and school of the wearer, and there 
were also full directions as to what was to be done in 
case he or she should get lost. 

A whistle was blown at four o'clock, and there was 
another triumphant march through the woods. It was 
tea this time. I had an opportunity of seeing the little 
folk being checked into their places. 

Throughout the day I became aware of certain little 
incidents that cast.some interesting sidelights upon the 
F.A.F. movement. 

No fewer than four plucky little youngsters, dis- 
appointed of getting tickets, actually walked all the 
way (a distance of six miles) so as to join their more 
fortunate comrades. 

I learned that the outing is so looked forward to by 
the children that in many cases they have been unable 
to sleep all the previous night, so excited were they at 
the thought of what was before them. 

Oh, those dear little children! How well they be- 
haved! They came from typical East London, but 
they were as polite and as gentle as if they had never 
seen a slum. One little girl of nine was such a perfect 
picture of child-beauty that I bought a kiss from her 
for twopence. She was so generous about it that she 
offered me a drink of ginger-beer and another kiss free. 

I declined the ginger-beer, but‘I took the kiss. The 
news of the kiss at twopence got about. I discovered 
that I could purchase any number for fifty per cent. less. 

The railway-station scene was one to remember. It 
took some doing to get the little tribe inte the train. 
Personally, I was filled with admiration for the patient 
way that the station-master and his assistants worked 
at the task. When you come to remember that the 
task is a daily one during the summer you get to feel 
that these worthy servants of the Great Eastern Railway 
are truly heroes in their way, and are very stalwart allies 
of the F.A.F. fer, months later, when she was led to the altar by the 

£8 2s. pays for two hundred children, If you can’t | man whom she had rescued from what would have been. 
send this, send ninepence and pay for one, but for her exertions, a life-time of servitude 
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times. 

This, however, belongs to the secret, inner history of 
the case, for the woman was never called upon to giv: 
evidence, and to this day her identity remains unknown 
to the general public. So, too, does that of that other 
amateur lady detective, who directed the police where 
to dig under a particular tree on the Moat Farm in order 
to disinter the body of Camille Holland, McDouga!’s 
victim. She had been spying upon him for years, and had 
actually watched him dig the u rallowed grave by lantern 
light, though not realising at the time for what it was 


intend 

In the well-known Russian Rouble Note case, the 
actual forger came forward and offered his services tv 
Scotland Yard in order to help the police to look for the 
criminal, who was, of course, none other than himsel!. 
No doubt he regarded this as s master-stroke of genius. 
But his cunning rather over-reached itself. 

True, he did succeed in sending the detectives on 4 
wild-goose chase to Warsaw. But when they returned 
to London, angry and disappointed, they turned their 
attention to ir i i 
that were the reverse of satisfactory to himself. He wa, 
in fact, arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to @ 
long term of imprisonment. criminal pursuits, 93 10 
others, there is such a thing as being too clever. 

Saved by Bis Sweetheart. 

Amateur detectives who are inspired and spurred on to 

action by one of the primary passions—love, hatred, 


jealousy, revenge—are frequently successful unde: 
i of almost inconceivable difficulty. A 


with tho oars. 

There is nothing that our own young princes and 
princesses like better than a sojourn by the sea, either 
at Barton Manor or at Broadstairs, where they have been 
lately. Princess Mary and Prince Henry enjoy searching 
for shells, or taking their dog for a run. The two elder 
boys like:a row, and all of them look forward with delight 
to their annual visit to Deeside, when they are allowed to 
run wild and do just as they like. They go in for 

jenics and rowing, play cricket, and fish. T ¢ Prince of 

is becoming quite an expert fly-fisher. 
Spain’s Heir Leves Digging. 


Queen Victoria Eugénie of Spain is very fond of San 
Sebastian, where there are fine sands; and already the 
young Prince of the Asturias has shown his approval of 
them, for he wields a spade with enthusiasm. ere is & 
very elaborate bathing pavilion for the use of the Queen 
of Spain It is a regular house, designed many years 
by the Queen-Mother, which is pulled up and down the 
Breryone knows that shed 

s that there is no more dev rent 
than Tear of Russia, who is happiest yeent' be is 
laying with his children. Livadia is one of their favourite 
Bolidey Pg em _s small villa close to a |} 

i abite y the Imperial suite, so 
that hegre, can do as they like: si 

Italy’s Royal family favour Monza or Racconigi, 

jally the former, where the King has » farm in the 
middle of charming grounds. Here he and his wife 
a happy holiday with their children, motoring 

the surrounding country, or boating or bathing 

in the lake. 

Little Prince Olaf of Norway is not nearly so well off, 
as he has no brothers and sisters to play with, 60 he 
usually accompanies his mother and father on their 
summer tours. They are both very fond of driving, and 
spend a few happ weeks touring through their beautiful 
country. But what the Prince most enjoys are his visits 
to England, when he can play with his cousins at 
Sandringham. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was president, he used to spend 
at least one night every summer camping out with his 
boys, who invited one or two favourite companions, 
In the midst of the woods, a tent was pitc , @ fire 
i and then all would take their turn at cooking 
and fetching fuel. When the evening meal was over, 
fee Mapa sit round the fire while the President related 

humting yarns. At other times he would go into 
the hayfields, accompanied by his elder boys, and spend 
happy day tossing and loading hay- 


life. The evidence adduced by the police Glearly pointed 
to them as being the guilty parties, but Murphy had a 
sweetheart, a girl named Simm, and she, at all 
events, was convinced of her lover's innocence. 

She set to work to prove it, and incidentally to discove! 
who actually did commit the crime. The task occupied 
her for seven years, during the whole of which lon 
period she conducted, alone and unaided, a secret, 
silent, unde investigation, in @ manner which the 
most -skilful professional detective might well have 


envied. 

She listened to village gossip, haunted village ale- 
houses, and in the end she was able to fix upon two men 
named Edgell and Richardson as the real culprits. 
Threatened separately with arrest, one of them confessed, 
implicating the other. Agnes Simm’s reward came 


) are published in Pearson’s Sixpenny Novels, No matter which you choose 
you are eure to enjoy reading it. 
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Footlight Favourites and “Fits of the Blues.” 


Mr. WILLIE WARDE. 

Wuen I have got the hump I always go out fishing 
It is difficult to define the cause of this morbid condition. 
as many single men go out fishing. I sometimes marvel 
bow pleasantly the time getting a line out of a 
tangle at the riverside, when at home that skein of worsted 
business always gets on my nerves. 

Music, I believe, soothes some people who suffer in 
this way. I like it, too, but Braga’s Serenade always is 
too much. Plenty of company, they say, is good. The 
father-in-law never misses a Sunday, but I’m generally 
out. 

Children, of course, are comforts, but when I suggested 
to teach our youngest boy to fish, my wife threatened to 
spoil the rod to spare the child. 

‘rhe weather doesn’t help one. 


Mr. JOSEPH COYNE. 
Wuen I get the hump I pay a visit to Madame 
Tussaud’s and look at those who have had it, but can’t 
get it now, and laugh myself out of it. 


Mr. MATHESON LANG. 
Wat do I do for the hump? Work! That’s the 
best cure that I know. Make yourself get up and do 
something, and do it with all your might. 


Miss MARIE ILLINGTON. 

1 expect I have rather a curious method of treating 
the hump. I indulge it. I do not rush off here, 
there, and everywhere, in the hope that excitement will 
make me forget it. Whether it lasts an hour, a day, or 
even longer, I just humour it, pander to it; in fact I 
magnify troubles and petty annoyances, even sometimes 
indulging in a few tears (in solitude, of course), and I 
find that by, so to speak, inviting and encouraging it to 
remain, it, by the law of contrary, leaves me the quicker. 
Sce ? 


Mr. GERALD DU MAURIER. 

You do not say towhich hump you refer—brain hump, 
heart hump, tum hump, or golf hump. 

For the last two or three years my cure for the golf 
hump has been to start after a hearty lunch, play a few 
holes, drown the caddie, poison the secretary, set fire to 
the club house, and go home and have a nice cup of tea. 

I seldom play now, and the only club to which I belong 
has a small garrison of field artillery and a battalion of 
mounted infantry. 


Miss MARGUERITE LESLIE. 

You ask me what I do for the hump. Well, what 
can I do when I have it but lump it, as I suppose the 
camels do, who always have such things. But, there, 
1 don’t think I will tell you what happens on those rare 
occasions. 

But when I feel the evil thing coming on I generally 
do this, I get the best Russian caviare I can buy, and 
sit down with some real Russian vodka and see whether 
1 can’t drive the evil thing away. 

Or I become frivolous, recklessly and femininely 
frivolous, and then my friends are called upor to ad- 
minister their Fe fet as I generally find them so 
entertaining. But soon the hump is gone and I feel the 
joy of things about me singing, shall I say, in halluci- 
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There is nothing in the whole wide world to equal the 
quality of Sheffield steel. 

Unfortunately, American and German manufacturers 
were first in the field with the now popular Safety Razor, 
and the inferior foreign steel they used somewhat marred 
the effectiveness of this immense improvement in Shaving 
Appliances. . 

‘But Sheffield men have now determined to show their 
countrymen the unapproachable quality of their “doublo- 
refined, highly-tempered” Sheffield Razor Steel, and 
arrangements are now complete whereby all who like can 
have 30 days’ trial use of a magnificent “ Mulcuto ” Shaving 
Outfit free. 


A CENUINE FREE TRIAL OPPORTUNITY. 


This is an absolutely genuine “ Free Trial ” opportunity, 
which involves you in no expense whatsoevcr. 

Simply forward half a crown on deposit to the address 
given below, and by return of post you will be sent a 
splendid Shaving Outfit comprising : 

1. A champion “ Mulcuto” Safety Razor, with nickel. 
plated Frame—the finest, all-your-life-lasting razor 
you can obtain anywhere. 

2. A most convenient “Mulento” holder especially 
designed for stropping the razor-blades, all of which 
are of the finest-forged, hollow-ground Sheffield steel, 
and which practically last for ever. 

3. A neat “ Mulcuto” Shaving Case fer containing the 
above. 

All this Outfit is sent you on trial free of charge. 

You can use it every dey for 30 days, and if at the end 
of that time you do not consider tho ‘* Muicuto” 
superior to any Safety Razor costing eight times as 
much, just send it back, and your <s. 6d. will be 
returned. 

If, however, you like the razor (as you are sure to do), 
then you can keep it, AND NO FURTHER PAYMENT 
IS NECESSARY. 

Here is a grand opportunity for everyone who shaves, or 
is shaved. 

A month’s free trial of the finest Safety Razor made— 
and then the option of buying it outright with your 2s. €d. 
deposit or sending it back and having your 2s. 6d. returned. 

Such a chance does not often come, but when it does it is 
accepted by everyone who “knows a good thing when he 

it.” 
oor few men are 60 absolutely and entirely satisfied with 
the razor they aro now using that they will refuse just to 
try (without going to any expense) a razor which will 
prove a much better one, and one more suited to the skin. 

The “Mulcuto” Safety Razor is a perfect marvel in razor 
construction, and proves again the old, old business truth 
that for high quality and cheapness combined Sheffield 
Steel beats the world. 


A CUINEA’S VALUE FOR HALF A CROWN. 


Although it costs only half a crown, the “ Mulcuto” is a 
better and more satisfactory shaving appliance than any 
other safety razor costing anything from that price up to a 
guinea. . 

And if you do not think so yoursolf 
after using it for 30 days, send it back 
and your money will be returned. 

But if you once give the 
“Mulcuto” a trial, the manu- 
facturers are confident that you 
will “take to” it at once and 
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The steel is hardened and tempered by the best process, 
and then each blade is hollow ground by hand by the most 
expert workmen in the world. The result is that the 
“Mulcuto” Razor blades yossess an exactness and equa- 
bility of temper and texture which have never before becn 
attained in razor construction. 

Little wonder, then, that those who have once tried the 
“Mulcuto” Safety Razor henceforward decide to use it 
always. 

THOUSANDS OF LETTERS FROM DELICHTED 
USERS. 

And that this is so is proved by the thousands of letters 
received by the manufacturers from delighted users of this 
King of Safety Razors. Many copies of these testimonials 
will be sent you on application freo of charze. 

Why, then, purchase a Safety Razor which scrapes and 
drags your skin, and even then shaves you only imperfectly, 
when here, for half a crown, you can buy a * Mulcuto,” the 
very touch of which is a caress, and which leaves your skin 
as soft and as smooth as the velvety down on the surface 
of a peach ? 

You positively cannot cut yourself with the “ Mulcuto,” 
and yet it gives you an absolutely perfect shave. 

Why purchase a razor fitted with those thin blades that 
are simply ‘‘ chopped off” rolled band steel, and which you 
have to throw away after one unsatisfactory shave, when 
here, with the ‘ Mulcuto,” you get a blade of the finest 
hand-worked steel, which keeps its edge for ever, and which 
can be re-stropped again, and again, and again ? 

The “ Mulcuto” blade never requires grinding, and is 
practically everlasting. 


EACH BLADE LASTS FOR YEARS. 


The “ Mulcuto” Razor can be used for several years with 
one blade only. 

“Twelve months ago,” writes one correspondent, “ 1 bought 
one of your Safety Razors, and I hare had it in-use every day. 
Lam still using the same blade, and nothing has been done to 
it beyond re-stropping. 

And so perfectly tempered and “set” is the fine Sheffield 
steel of these blades that all tho stropping necessary is 
done in a few seconds, without the least trouble. 

With the “ Mulcuto” Safety Razor a shave is a pleasure 
undiluted by any pain or annoyance. 

Many people can’t shave themselves with an ordinary 
razor, but everyone can shave with the “ Mulcuto.” Why 
waste time and money in being shaved by barbers, and run 
the risk of catching unpleasant skin diseases, when with a 
*“Mulcuto” you can shave yourself in three minutes, at 
practionlly no cost and without tho danger of being infected 

y any rash, eczema, or other ekin-ailment ? 

The act of shaving is “ pleasant,” the result is perfect, 
and with the ‘‘Mulcuto” you can shave under conditions 
which without it would bo impossible. 

For with this wonderful Safety Razor you can shave (and 
shave perfectly) in the dark or even in a racing, swaying 
railway train or rolling. pitching steamer. 

USEFUL MAN’S BOOK—FREE. 

Write to the address below jor a most uscful man’s book, 
“Hints on Shaving,” together with price list of all he 
** Mulcuto” Specialities in steel and for shaving, cr get the 
“ Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit on a Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 

To do this fill up the Coupon below and send it with 
postal order for 2s. 6d. to the “ Muleuto” Manufactur- 
ing Co., 31 and 33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

‘The complete Shaving Outfit will be yours byreturn, 
pest free, and if you don’t like the razor after trial 
send it back and your money will be returned. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 
Conclusion. 


Wane the force of police made their way to Essex 
House, Coates and the doctor, with a couple of 
constables, went down to Paternoster Wharf, and, with the 
assistance of Case's diagram, they soon found the building 
which they sought. They burst the door open, and by the 
tight of the constable's lamps, raced upstairs. Again they had 
co burst a door. And now they were in the long, low room 
where lay Markham. 

They found him, and for a few moments imagined him to 
pedead. He lay very still, for he had been rendered insensiblo 


by pain. 
They took the 


chains from off 
lacerated wrists. They ‘ 
swollen throat, and presently he came back to life, 


ag out of his bleedin mouth; knocked the 
ae feet, and cut the cords from off his 
poured some brandy down his 
and to 


sense. 

Coates looked at his watch. It was twenty minutes past 
eleven. ‘Do you think you can pull him round in ten 
minutes ? ” he said to the doctor. 

“T will try,” said Vantini. . 

“Do your best,” said Coates, 
us half an hour.” 

The doctor worked feverishly at Markham, and presently 
they were able to get him to his feet. They walked him to 
and fro, at first gently, and then more briskly, to restore his 
circulation. 

But even at the end of ten minutes, Markham was still 

dazed, and kept on repeating : * I can’t understand—I can't 
understand !” 
* Well,” said Coates, almost roughly, ‘‘we can’t wait. 
Give him some more brandy, doctor, and we will take him 
down to the cab. We will explain on the way, and see if 
he can understand better then. For Heaven's sake, be 
quick! I tell you we can't wait.” 

They carried Markham down to the taxi-cab, and lifted 


“ for even then it only gives 


him into it, and the cab started away at a great pace for ! 


Regent’s Park. 

Vantini sat by Markham’s side, and told him slowly, .in 
short and, whenever possible, one syllable sentencts, 
zzaectly what had happened. The doctor spoke to him very 
clearly and simply, as though trying to make himself clear. 
Then, as they passed Portland Road railway station, Markham 
suddenly revived. It was as though all his wonderful 

wers had been restored to him in a flash. And in ono 
ittle sentence he showed the doctor and Coates that he had 
found the way to save Mrs. van Dean. 

Markham’s way was very simple. It required no adminis. 
tration of force. It necessitated no tactics which would 
result in indiscriminate fighting. 

It was so absolutely, so entirely, simple that the marvel 
is that it had occurred neither to Coates nor to Vantini. 

It consisted of merely stopping the car at the gates of the 
lodge and sending up word that Dr. Vantini required to 
see Mr. Case. 

After ten minutes or so Case came down the drive scowling. 

“ What is it now ? ” he demanded. : 

Coates jumped out of the motor-car and touched Case on 
the chest. 

“It’s simply this,” he said, “ that we have five minutes. 
Get into the car, and we will take you up to the house.” 

For a moment Case hesitated. Then he saw Vantini's 
face, white and anxious, nodding at him. And he resolved 
to abide honestly by his last deal. 

He got into the car and Coates leaped up beside the driver, 
and in a minute they were at the doors of Essex House. 

They had to assist Markham to alight. They half dragged, 
half carried, him into the hall, and all the time Coates was 
standing with his watch in his hand saying, “‘ Be quick ! 
Be quick!” for by this time Coates was fully possessed of 
the Tootor's idea that Van Dean, in the method of his mad- 
ness, would kill his wife at midnight. 

Case called up two of his men, and roughly bade them 
sarry Markham upstairs on a chair. He ordered them to 
make as little noise as possible. 

At last the little party was assembled on the landing. 

Case took the key of the Egvptian room from his pocket, 
and, turning round, surveyed the group with a sardonic 

in. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ he said, “ that there is going to be a 
pretty ending to a pretty business.” 

Coates, the doctor, and the men who bore Markham on 
his chair, passed down the corridor in silence. Case inserted 
the key in the lock, turned it, and threw the door wide open. 
It was one minute to twelve. 

Markham never forgot the scene which grected his gaze 
when he found himself in the same curious room in which, 
a few nights before, Cleo had loosed on him the floods of her 
contempt and wrath. 

Then, Markham had been in every sense a strong man. 
He had resisted ay eel and had been impervious to 
pleading. Then Cleo heraclf had been possessed of an almost 
maniacal energy and fiercenes3. 

Now, Markham sat on a chair, a broken man; and now, 
Gleo,: with a foolish and vacant face, lay stretched upon a 
souc 

Now, Markham was weak in every sense of the word, 
and so it must be forgiven him if at that moment he remem- 
bered oaly his love for the woman before him. 
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He cried out “ Cleo, Cleo!” and then lay back in his chair 


| panting. 


Van Dean whipped round, and his face was hideous in its 
rage. He had been so intent in his endeavours to restore 
Cleo to a pitch of consciousness which would enable him 
to inflict further pain on her that he had not heard the noise- 
less turning of the key in the lock, nor had he been conscious 
of the strange little procession filing into the room. 

When, therefore, he beheld Markham, Markham whom 
he had left a prisoner at the wharf, Markham whom he had 
intended to kill by cruel inches, he gave a great cry of 
passionate anger. 

Then, quick as a flash, he turned about and rushed towards 
Cleo. There was murder in his face. But Coates had been 
looking for the rush and intercepted it. 

He held Van Dean hard and fast. 

‘And now Dr. Vantini ran forward and peered into Clco’s 
eyes, and lifted her nerveless hands and felt her pulse, and 
drew down her lower lip and looked at its whiteness and 
shook his head. And then he fell to wringing his hands, 
and crying out that all was lost, and that he alone was to 
blame. : 

Caso stood by morose and watchful. Vantini ran about 
the room bewailing Cleo’s fate and his own. He was like 
a man possessed. 

‘At last the doctor came and kneeled before Markham and 
begged incoherently for forgiveness. Markham stretched 
out a hand and placed it on the doctor's shoulder. 

“Listen,” he said in a low voice, ‘“‘ and please try to be 
sepsible. Tell me, what has happened ? ” 

| “What has happened ?”” wailed the doctor, “is that Van 
Dean has used, to the worst perhaps, the power which I gave 
him over his wife. I cannot restore her to sense. Van 
Dean alone can do it. 
“At present,” the doctor went on, “her mind is abso- 
lutely dulled. She is living in a world which is a complete 
blank. (Go and see if she can recognise you.” 

Vantini forgot Markham’s weakness. But, to the surprise 
of everyone, Markham got out of his chair and walked across 
to Cleo with a fairly steady step. 

“Cleo,” he said in a low voice, “look up at me. Cleo, 
look up at me!” 

Cleo turned her face towards his, but her cyes 
of all understanding. She looked at Markhea 
came near to her and that was all. 
in her glance. . 

Markham walked back to the doctor. ‘Tell me,’ he 
said, “ do you think Van Dean can give her back her senses?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!’ shrieked the little doctor, “I am 
certain of it. I am sure of it!” 

Markham turned to Van Dean. Ever 
appeared to be gathering strength, and 
and strong when he sad to Van Dean : 
wife back her senses.” 

Van Dean made a dash forward, but Coates held him back. 

Van Dean shricked at Markham. ‘ You beast!’ he cried. 
“You beast! You shall——’ But he got no further. 
For now Markham’s great strength came back to him with 
a rush. He scized Van Dean by the collar, and tore him 
from Coates’ grasp and shook him. 

“ DoasI tell you ! ” he said. 

** Do as you tell mc?’’ shouted Van Dean. ‘‘ Do as you tell 
me, and restore my wife to a capacity for loving you? 
Never!” 

For a moment Markham’'s face flushed with rage. Then 
he glanced at Cleo, and at the sight of her sitting there, 
huddled and white and weak, his own face went pale again. 

“ Coates,’ he said, ‘‘ there is only one thing to be done, 
and only one man who can do it. Leave Van Dean to 
me.”’ 

Van Dean must have read Markham’'s purpose in his eyes, 
for he wriggled anfl fdught and struck out. But Markham 
dealt him a blow which kept him quiet for a while. 

“T don’t mind what you do, Mr. Markham,” said Coates, 
“T think the man deserves anything. But 1 am afraid you 
are not strong enough for it.”’ 

Markham laughed, and without another word lifted Van 
Dean in hia arms, and carricd him out of the room. 

Coates shut the door after him, and what happened out there 
on the landing no man knew, and no man ever asked. 

All that Coates and Case and Vantini cold afterwards sav 
was that they heard shrieks of pain. And all the while Cleo 
sat staring vacantly into space. 

Then the door opened again, and Markham brought Van 
Dean back, and Van Dean was a horrible thing to look at, 
all broken and bruised. 

Markham dragged him across the floor, and Van Dean's 
legs trailed feebly over the carpet. 

Markham took Van Dean’s neck in his big brown hands 
and shook him so that the man’s head waggled like a foolish 
doll’s on his shoulders. 

“Give her back her senses!" he cricd. 

No answer came from Van Dean. 

Then Markham—and neither Coatcs nor Case nor Vantini 
raised any protest—began to squceze the life out of Van Dean. 

Van Dean gave in. 

Cleo’s senses came back to her, and she jumped up, and 
cried out at the horror of everything about her. And Mark- 
han, still holding Van Dean's neck in his hands, found that 
life was exceedingly bitter. He held in his hands the life of 
the man who stood between himself and his happiness. But 
he could not kill the man. 

But freedom and the way of happincss came none tho 
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less. And Markham, being an honest man, could not in after 
days admit that he regretted what now took place. 

Indeed, he regarded it as an act of justice. 

Before Coates or Case could prevent him Vantini lea: 
forward and shot Van Dean through the heart, and then 
turned his weapon against himself with the same deadly 
effect. ; 

The situation was truly terrible, but yet vastly simplified. 

Van Dean was dead, and Cleo free of the evil which had 
warped her nature and brought such a succession of disastera 
during the past year. 

And Markham, too, realised, with a leap of his heart 
that he was also free—free to tell Cleo of his love, to fight 
for her, and fend for her. Yes, even at that awful moment 
he thought of that, and the thought gave him comfort 
and gave him strength. 

He was, indeed, the first to recover. The rest of the 
strange little party sat or stood as though they had suddenly 
been turned into stone. 

Cleo sat, wide-eyed and _ fearful. 
trembled, and Coates was unstrung. 

But almost nee og elo policeman mind jumpei to the 
necessity of action. He foresaw inquests, and investigations, 
and what not. He began to busy himself; but it was Markh:m 
who took matters into his own hands. 

Curtly he ordered Coates to make no fuss. His next 
thought was for Cleo, and he bore her away to another room, 
where he left her in charge of her maids. After this he 
returned, and made a plain bargain with Case. He promised 
to deal fairly with the ruffians whom Van Dean had hired for 
his —— work ; and Case was content to believe him. 
Then Coates came bustling up. 

“ The inquest, of course,” he said, “ must be held first thing 
in the morning.” ; 

“Tt may be,” answered Markham curtly, “* but I shall not 
be there.’ 

Coates stood aghast. 

* And what is more,” Markham continued, ‘* you need not 
for a moment trouble your head about the matter. I shall 
remove Mrs. van Dean from this place at once, and shall then 
go straight to Scotland Yard. It will be necessary for mc to 
see Sir Alexander.” 

Coates raised many protests, but Markham ignored them 
all. To Scotland Yard he drove with Cleo, having previously 
warned Sir Alexander of his intended visit by telephoning 
to his house. 

And the scene with Sir Alexander was stormy. The Chief 
Commissioner insisted that both Markham and Mrs. van Dean 
should remain for the inquest. 

“T am afraid you will be disappointed,” was Markham's 
answer, “for by the time the inquest is held we shall be 
far away. Our evidence will be quite unnecessary. The 
involuabis Coates was present, and Coates can tell the wholo 

le. 

“* And,” he went on, “ if you will allow mo to say so, I think 
that the shorter the tale, and the sooner it is forgotten, tho 
better for everyone.” 

“ But,” cried Sir Alexander, “ this is perfect madness. I 
must insist, I must order you to remain.” 

Markham laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ What power have you to keep me in London ? ” he asked 4 
and he went away. 

From Scotland Yard Markham drove direct to Lytham 
House. He had already sent word to the little Duchess to 
notify her of his coming. 

When they reached the great mansion in Park Lane and 
Cleo realised at whose gates she was, she shrank back, and 
cried out: 

“No! No! I cannot go in there!” 

“Cleo,” said Markham gently, “ it is very necessary that 
you should see the Duchess. They know now that the Duke's 
death was no fault of yours. And because, for your sake, 
I wish to fight all possible scandal, for the sake of your good 
namo, I want you to mect Hilda. I have already given her 
an inkling of your story—she has been acquainted with the 
night's doings, and, believe me, I know that she will give you 
a welcome.” 

It was now about four in the morning, and the dawn had 
already come up. Cleo’s face showed ghastly in the carly 
morning light, and she tottercd rather than walked up the 
steps. 

Markham and she were immediately shown into the littl 
room in which Markham had had his memorable talk with the 
Duchess after the inquest on the Duke. 

Kitty was there, too, and both of the women were dressed 
in black, their faces very pale and sad. 

The Duchess came forward with outstretched hands to 
mect Cleo, and Marxham, following, though he could say no 
words which could be of help, walked out of the room again 
and left the women alone. 

There was no sleep for anyone of that stricken little party. 
Fight o'clock came, and they did their best to cat breakfast 
together. Then came a bustle which relieved the tension. 
as Markham and Clco prepared to catch the morning mail 
for France. 

After they had gone and London awoke to read the news of 
the last tragedv. and wallow in the details of the wholo 
hideous story, Jimmy Britton, rather callously it is to he 
feared, swore loud and long. Markham, it seemed to him, 
had deliberately wrecke.l his season at the theatre. 

“Ho is caught at last,” said Jimmy between his tecth 
“ but I suppose ho will get over it in time. But, my worl 
what bumper houses we shall have when he comes back. 

But Markham never came back. In Paris he married Cleo, 
and thereafter he began an endless wandering round the world, 
giving all his life to the task of teaching Cleo to forget. 


The End. 


Even Case’s knees 


—— 


WANTED HIS SHARE. 


Tae Pirats Cartaty: ‘“ What's the trouble? Can't 
you make the prisoner walk the plank ?” 

Lieutenant: “‘ No, captain ; he absolutely refuses t* 
be a part of tho spectacle unless we guarantco him @ 
percentage of the moving-picturo receipts.” 


His brilliant novel, ‘A Honeymooa in Spac>,” 


at all booksellers, 


WEEK ENDIXG 
Ave. 18, 1910. 
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No. I. 
Two men started out in life together. They were equally matched in regard to their physical and 
mental equipment. One of them rapidly gained wealth and position, and it was said of him: 
“whatever he touches turns to money.” The other remained precisely where he was at the outset. 
The difference was that one had the wisdom to utilise his knowledge. He adopted system. 


- Money Talks - | 


Haphazard methods never made money, either in business or in finance. Look around you at the 
men and women who, from obscure beginnings, have amassed riches. If you scrutinise their methods 
you will discover that their whole secret consists in working on systematic lines. hat is precisely what 


ational Share Exchange | 


has done in the most lucrative of all fields 
of activity, with the result that they have 


PAID AWAY TO CLIENTS 


AND FOR THE PAST HALF YEAR 


° OUR RECORD IS' BELOW. 


| 
| Jan. 5 ose gua oe 


£313,460|Mar.2 ..  ..  .. £338,060|May 4 ww £364,100 

| ae ; 316,650; , 9 341,270} ,, 11 367,230 
ee . 319,900] ,, 16 344,120! ,, 18 .. 369,220 
» 2600 sseeSs«32Z,7BO} ,, 2B ..  347,330| ,, 25 . 373,270 
, 30... «w= 350,680 | June 1 376,070 

Feo 2. aus ws Ss: 3.25,750] Apr. 6 353,400; , 8 ... 377,750 
» 9 «ws ae wes: 328,970] ,, 13 355,960| , 15... ws ws 380,850 
16 see Ss 331,920], 200 we 359,010], 220 ee 383,800 
200 wee eeeS 384,730! ,, 27 0 ee 361,690! , 290 we 386,480 


The above figures prove that the system of the N.S.E. is 


A VERITABLE. MONEY SPINNER. 


There is no magic in this. It is system based upon 
a practical and far-seeing knowledge of the laws 
governing the fluctuations of the money market. Fill 
in the Coupon opposite, and without a penny of cost 
to you you may take the first step on the ladder of 


APPLICATION FOR OUR BOOKLET, | 
“THE SCIENCE OF MONEY-MAKING.” 


TO THE SECRETARY, NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, 
Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
Please forward me gratis and post fiee (as my rame is not alrcady on your tocks) 
your booklet, ‘‘ The Science of Money-Making,”’ and your 40-page and other lists of cheques, 


Take the first 
step on the 
ladder of 
fortune by 
filing in and 


posting this | totalling £404,510, which you have paid clients acting cn your advice and recommendations 
fortune. No one is debarred from profiting by this coupon. pene with : pees Form, eo that 1 can verify any single cheque, or batch of cheqiues; 
at I may select. 


offer. The acceptance of the book we desire to send 
you does not cemmit you in any way whatever. 
Whether you are satisfied to receive the meagre 
interest usually paid for hard-earned money, or 
prefer to reap the fruits of carefully timed operations, 
you will be equally profited by perusing this 
publication. 


(State Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Title.) 


AAAreas lee Fa ices a svissersccccressscacsaswssew san serpaaaesecscescNease UG CEG HATING RTT Base nneinone peddeanenscaes 


lave wr Data's | aieeadan Suse ga edvankaeyan seh Ouas Sigs tea eseRe Dds eecdeanenecnsaverd® 


DALE. ...,.ccrcesoreeseos 


This and all our advertisements are copyright. _ 
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ANOTHER NEW SERIES. 


| 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


a eng Silk Blouses 
. rap them up in a clean cloth and 
es damp. In this way a good surfacg ig 
Try nytnes ee age: 

e k of your grate and you 
will find it saves the coal a "f 
excellent heat. ee eaten ss 
if Grease is Spilt 

On the kitchen table, cover the spot at 
once with salt, which will prevent the 
grease soaking into the wood. 

Pastry Making, 

To be successful, should be carried out 
as cold as possible. Before making it 
hold the hands under a jet of cold water. 
Por beg Corn 

vet a small quantity of spirits 
camphor, add a little §icerbanats of tae 
to this, and apply to the corn night and 
morning. (Reply to NEMO.) 
To Cleanse a Frying Pan 

Which smells of onions or fish, fill the 
pan with water, and when it boils, drop in 
a red hot cinder. Afterwards rinse and 
wash in the usual way. 

The Sink, 

Which you say is of zinc, can be 
cleaned perfectly by rubbing with paraffin 
and coal ash. Afterwards wash with soda 
water. (Reply to House Mover.) 
Sprinkling Clothes 

Often scems a hard task in a laundry. 
A good plan is to have a small whisk broom. 
Dip this into the water and shake over the 
clothes. Even sprinkling is thus done 
quickly. 

Nitrate of Soda, 

Just a teaspoonful ina gallon of water, 
will rapidly improve the appearance of 
house plants that are flagging. Pour 
this on to the mould at the edge of the pot. 
(Reply to ELWYN.) 

Utilise Coal Dust Thus: 

When there is much in the cellar it 
should be mixed with sawdust, moistened 
with paraffin. Form this into balls the 
size of an orange, and use for banking up a 
fire. (Reply to HICKLEY.) 


A Waterproof Glue 

Is made thus: Soak the glue in 
water till just soft and then dissolve it 
in slightly wagmed linseed oil. This 
preparation is affected by neither damp 
nor water. (Reply to Saxvs.) 
Stored Furs 

Should be unpacked, carefully looked 
over, and penatisd before one closes tha 
house for a summer holiday. Shake out 
the drawer they are stored in, rub it over 
with paraffin, especially the corners, and 
wrap the furs away carefully, using plenti- 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Pruit In Case. : . 

Take a 2d. milk loaf, square if possible- 
Cut off the top and scoop out the crumb, 
leaving a wall an inch thick. Pour over it 
some syrup from some stewed fruit, and 
continue till the walls are nicely soaked, 
then fill the centre with the fruit. Serve 
plein or with whipped cream over. Stick 
some strips of almond into the sides of 
the case. 
Potato and Fish Salad 

Is an appetising dish for hot weather. 
Take some cold boiled fish freed from bones 
and skin, and an equal quantity of cold 

tato cut into pieces. Mix them together 

with a little chopped parsley. Make a be 
_. .of lettuce, put the potato and fish on it, 
and pour over this dressing: one gill o 
cream, one teaspoonful of vinegar, pepper 
and salt. Oil may be used inste of 
cream if preferred. 
Novel Spice Cake. 

Put into a basin ten ounces of flour. 
half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, half 


", 
Ys 
oA 


How Father Can Brighten Up Mother's Life. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


2 ARRIED life gets to be quite a|time—at any rate, when the baby is at 
different business when _ the | last stowed away in bed. : 
baby comes. At first the baby It’s a bad thing, Mr. Husband, if you let 
is, in a way, nothing but an/ the courting spirit die altogether. That 
object of great delight on the spirit was easy to obtain, it came of itself 
part of the proud parents. There | before marriage. It does not come 80 
is not, never has been, and never will be, easily of itself afterwards, in the nature of 
a baby quite like this; and, as it grows older | things. . 
and develops those little individual ways You are both older and wiser than in those 
which it is the prettiest thing in the world days. Surely you can contrive little 
for the owners of this wonder to watch, surprises for mother, can manage somehow 
there still is nowhere another child as| that she does not lose all the pleasant little 
bright and pleasing. Loe you used to enjoy before the 
. t, i i ins, | baby came. 
° teaspoonful each e pmo it rad Soa OS eae er aah : Ten't there one of your neighbours (I 
and ginger. oe. aad two beaten | #dditional responsibility, of complete | once knew a dear old maiden lady who used 
with three ounces 0° sug hen {alteration in the lines of the married life | to delight in looking after other people's 
and three ounces of golden syttP» ig to th f h additional | children f hour or 80 every now an 
BS". ily. beating all the time, the up to then, of very muc ional | children for an hour ¢ very 
sift in gradually, 8 add p little | work. then) who will come in at times and take 
, ingredients, D itoab 9 in a greased The proud father feels the bother of the|charge of the baby—or at least look 
milk. Beat ell, and teen eNO 8 baby up to a certain extent (meals perhaps | after it when it is asleep—so that you can 
tin for an hour. a bit late, and a general idea that he, no| release mother for an hour or two and take 
Veal Olives _ | longer having first place by right, is being | her out for one of the little trips she used to 
Are nice. Try them. Cut some thin | pushed into the background kind of thing) ;|s0 much enjoy. Or a relative? Some- 
slices of cold veal, lay them on o board, | but the real work and the real worry of the | where there’s an aunt or a sister who could 
and spread a thin rasher of bacon on|baby fall upon the mother. And every | manage to stay a week with you, letting 
each, and then a little veal stuffing nicely | mother who has ever been tired (which means mother have the main om of the day 
flavoured with lemon-rind Roll up and | every mother that ever was) will bear me|and return in time to herself fulfil the 
tie lightly with cotton. Place them in|out that it is big worry and big/ important duty of getting the child ready 
a stewpan with just enough veal broth | trouble. for bed. 
or milk-and-water to cover, and simmer| The long working day doesn’t even end | The Things You 
ently for three-quarters of an hour.|/ when baby is safely in bed and asleep. Might Bring Home. 
lace them on a hot dish, thicken and | For then out come from the drawer and the All these suggestions, of course, are for 
flavour some of the stock and pour over. | basket the little things that must be mended. | When the child is out of the “ very young 
Scatter some chopped parsley over, and | No More baby” stage—for no mother will relegate 
serve. (R:ply to BETTY.) Walks Together. her work for a young baby to anybody 
Before, when father was home from work, else. They are for just the right time, 
Breast of Mutton 1 k the las few hours in the day were given up| when mother feels somehow that there has 
Makes an excellent economical moe qt what had been a most enjoyable practice, | been nothing else but baby work and being 
goose. Skin the mutton, and bone it ah the walk in company with father. Or| tied to the house for the last year and a 
remove any superfluous fat. ed the | cise, now and then when funds permitted, | half. 
meat on a board, and spread wit & good a visit to a theatre, an entertainment of| Even if this sort of “ baby-relief” 
sage and onion stuffing. Now “0 UP | some sort. cannot be managed just then, there are little 
the meat, sew the flap, anc tie it , es apr | ‘The coming of the baby has made a| things you can do to help mother feel young. 
Put it into the oven and baste it Pequell Y | break in all that, and mother feels it) You can make certain that gou bring 
for about two hours. Serve with ic thick | considerably, though she does not see how home, regularly, just the papers you know 
grs* poured round, and hand apple sauce} it can be helped. And father, gradually | she likes to read. Or any little attentions 
with it. (Reply to S. M. J.) finding it impossible to obtain the com-| that will assure her you still think of her 
Indian Eggs pany of his wife after tea, makes the best|as you have always thought. An unex- 
Will, I think, suit you. You can/|of the job and gets into the habit of going pected ae of a big box of chocolates, 
either poach or hard-boil as many eggs| out for his walk by himself. even, will drive out that feeling she can’t 
as you will requirc. I think poaching is| He thinks it a great shame at first ; nel getting, that it’s a world full of work. 
nicer. Place each on & round of fried| but, after a bit, he gets an idea that t is one of the strangest things to me E B e 
bread. Pour over the following sauce : | there is no way of getting over it, that she's | that most men think chocolates cease to ful wrappings of, either linen or newspapers. 
fry a minced onion in ono ounce of butter | wrapped up in the baby, and that, after all,| please a woman directly she’s married. Scatter a little paraffin on the a wrapping 
till it is a golden colour, stir in a dessert-|a wife gets far more fun out of the baby Quite nice men who, when they were before finishing the packing. I am sorr 
spoonful of curry powder and a teaspoonful | altogether than a mere father. He can't to hear of your previous experience wit 
of flour, and fry again for few minutes. | offer to do the sewing, or put the kid to bed, 
Add by dogrees, stirring all the time, 


furs. (Reply to ANXIovs.) 
anyway. Pretty Napkin Rings 

nearly a pint of stock or water. When Well, he can’t! And if he could there’s _May be made at a trifling cost by 

thoroughly cooked, add the juice of half|not one mother in a thousand would let taking a piece of cardboard the width and 

a lemon and a teaspoonful of finely-|him. But what he can do, and what he 

pees ee chutney. Pour over the eggs,| ought to do, is to sit down one night and 

an 


engaged, used to bring along a ribboned 
box of chocolates at least every week, 
apparently never think of chocolates as 
being acceptable after the confetti has been 
thrown. 

They make a great mistake. A box of 
chocolates for the wife will work wonders. 

Try it asa pleasant surprise next time that 
terrible bundle of sewing comes out. Seo 
if your wife's eyes don’t glisten. 


size -you need. . Make holes in each end 
and sew together to form a BN ae 
serve. (Reply to M. P. H.) to think very hard just how he can get this ‘with some stamp-paper. With rafha, 
= : over the difficulty that has arisen—what he or bass used for the garden, in wide strands, 

CAKES AND i pag ON | do in order to give his wife a better entirely cores the ring, passing iy over ane 

A nice pudding and one appreciated by ‘ . over till all is evenly covered. Secure tho 
children pe iaghore from the following (Next week : “Things Husbands Never Understand.”) ends and tuck them out of sight. Take 
ingredients. This is one of the Cakeoma NN erie any scraps of coloured ribbon about eight 
prize recipes. 

PRUNE PUDDING. HINTS FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
Sent by Mrs. Anderton, Keresley. A woouteN belt worn round the{ Brvises should have an immediate 

1 packet Cakeoma. abdomen both winter and summer is a| application of butter, which will often pre- 
great preventive to chills and internal} vent the blackness which is so unsightly. 


or ten inches long and run them in an 
5 oz. finely chopped Suet. 
ges and a Teh of Salt. troubles. ae 
Fee Ai In all households, but especially where 


out of the raffia in equal spaces. Tie in a 
Nt 00’ fuls Milk. 
there are children, it is a wise precaution 


knot or bow, and you have individual 
napkins easily distinguished for each guest 
8 oz. Prunes. 
-1,:.|place at table, thin, white, oiled paper ° 3 
The Prunes must be soaked overnight in real around the child’s plate will serve to boil the milk, thereby rendering 
innocnous all germs of disease that may 


of a large party. — 
£4 to £7 Barned Weekly 
cold water and strained when wanted for ‘ 
cise: very well and will not be noticeable. be therein; but remember it must really 
boil, simmering is utterly useless. 


By Men and Women at home or travelling. 
Let us start you. No experience reeded. 
Our agents made over £7,000 last four 
months ile, Hoo beg pee demas 
for our famous Century Thermal 0a 
Cabinet and appointin sub-agents. Mr. 
Method :—Rubthe Snetand Saltintothe| raxness in knees and ankles is Brierley, of See cheater, made £18 in first 
Cakeoma; add the Prunes, Eggs (well common in young children. Bathe the month; Miss Hall, of Bishop's Aocklesss 
beaten), and Milk, and lightly hag legs daily with salt and water, and rub the! I is not necessary for achild under ten made £48, and Mr. Thwaites, cay he # 
thoroughly mix all together. Put into a/ affected part with a strong solution of! to huve meat every day, and it should|on-Tyre, made £52 188. Everybody buy® 
well-greased basin, tie a cloth over, and | salt and water. never be given more than once a day.| business men, families, and physician: 
eteam for 3 hours. Serve with Custard. es Porridge and milk, stewe d frait and good 
A SMALL chain should be attached to the bread and butter for breakfast and tea 
perambulator, so that, if left outside a shop, | is a wholesome diet, and eggs and fish may 
the wheel can be fixed. Perambulators aro vary the meat at dinner, with plenty of 
made so lightly nowadays that the slightest | good ea puddings and green 
touch will set them moving. | vegetables. 


Why work for others ? Be your ow) 
master. Write for Agents’ Proposition. 
No. 542, mentioning PEARSON § WrckLy 
Century Thermal Bath Cabinet (Limited), 


adon, W 
Dept. 512, 205 Regent Street, sss fADVT. 


Cakeoma is sold in 3}d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


It is published 


“A Hone ‘eorge Griffith, is probably the best aviation story ever writen. 
in Pearson's Sixpenny Novels. 


ay 
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On Summer's sultriest day you'll find 
delightful freshness in the home where 
Nubolic Disinfectant Soap is used. 


Nubolic cleanses and it disinfects ; 
it safeguards health besides. 


DISINFECTANT SOAP 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores everywhere. 


Full ib. (16 ounces), 3}d.; 2 Ib. (12 ounces), 3d.; 3 Ib. (8 ounces), 2d. 


PRIZES a There are 1,000,000 prizes, value £160,500, for those who save the wrappers from 
Wateon’s Nubolic Disinfectant Soap. Closing date for next Distribution, September 30th. 


Every prize guaranteed full value. List of prizes and all particulars free from your dealer, or direct from 
JOSEPH WATSON & SONS LTD, WHITEHALL SOAP WORKS, LEEDS. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE Dee aoe 
THIS ig atm OFFER is made 


“As Sound as a Bell” 


is a phrase suggestive of all-round fitness. It denotes freedom from disease; 

robustness of constitution ; muscular force; d mental energy and 

vigour. The ‘’soundasa bell” condition is one most devoutly to be wished, 
a.id happily, it is not only possible but easy of’attainment by most folk 


Thanks To 


suitable for Dra Boom, Dining Room, Bedroom, the strengthening and invigorating qualities of the World's famous 


dsom Different medicine—BEECHAM’S PILLS. For three generations this remedy has 

ey patterns and et mg ct been to ailing men and women a reliable means of re-establishing the health 

po dia basin Bins, and Art Colo and +" ittoa superlative degree. There are thousands, to-day, 
LARGE et vou ‘To who keep themselves ‘’as sound as a bell’’ by taking 


Beecham’s Pills. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE” A vAWAY 


Ben or np A wo willsend 0 
Two Buas * for aod 10/ BIS 


Bepeat Orders Received 
from the 


Royal Palace, Stockholm. 


TESTIMONIALS. There’s just that depth and beauty of 
IT 
att Mn" Lome" tng tong that's he isco auch | ‘The Duchess of of Fiona ‘writes thanking. Meats *. flavour in “ Wincarnis i that compels you to 
that she begs them ¢ aust bea week are |F. Modqnce & Bows, "isa encioass owe prin exclaim the first time you taste it, ‘Oh, how 
two more sim dartaae a EOE SEO for nthe Blanket and Tea Beles as fort gee — delicious ; how refreshing ! !”? whilst its power for good 
SALE PRICE F. HODGSON @ SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are in building up the constitution, bracing up the nervesand \! 


putting new life and energy into the tired and jaded system 


offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster Sa tn tncet cauee 1 
6/ cases equal to 
Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 
each, make. Size, fully six feet long by three feet wide, in A HOLIDAY AT THE SEASIDE 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE on receipt of 3d. to cover carriage. 
Address: Coleman & Co. Ltd., 147-385 Wiacarnis Works, Norwich, 


AFTER TRIAL you can buy “Wincarnis” from alli 
who have a Wine License, 


Carriage the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
Ron G/11 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
G WILLINGLY RETURNED. 
Mlaxy Mustratei Bargain ts, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton 
Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedstends, vermantels, L noleums, Blankets, Curtains, &e., 
Post Free, if, when writing, you mention Pearson’s Weekly, 18 8/10. 


F, HODGSON & SONS (oert. 2.y. Ma" Merchants, WOODSLEY RD., “LEEDS -¥ 
ee nich asic hie 


4x article that must be of real importance to every 
reader of P.W. is that contributed by 


Seaside F “ 
Lod Dr. Courtenay Dunn, entitled ‘‘ Wh 
ae gl Seaside Lodgings Spread Consumption, ’ 
sumption. © page 145. Here is a warning note 


that comes from a man who knows what 
he is talking about, and is not afraid to speak of the 
things he has seen, and to allow them to be published 
under his own name. Consumption is one of the most 
terrible diseases with which mankind is afflicted, and 
everything that is humanly ible should be done to 
stamp it out. At any rate, P.W. readers now know that 
it is not really safe to engage lodgings at the seaside 
without making some inquiries about the health and 
cleanliness of the tenants. My readers will be doing a 
good and noble work by acquainting all their friends of the 
real danger into which they may unconsciously run. 


A WHISTLING tree is found in the West Indian Islands, 

Router. It has a peculiar shaped leaf, 

Musical and its are split, and the wind 

Trees. assing throu h these creates a mournful, 

‘ A epctoued whistle. There is a valley 

in Bardados filled with such trees, and the people there- 

abouts never need honors ht or musical-boxes. A 

species of acacia growing in the Sovdan also produces a 
flute-like note when the wind is blowing. 


—— 


4. E. N. has heard that a certain gentleman who collects 

recious stones possesses one which 
looks like an ordinary pebble. “‘ When 
it is held in the hand for some time, 
however,” he writes, “it gradually 
becomes a brilliant and sparkling jewel. Could you 
inform me what kind of stone it can be which requires 
the touch of a human hand to bring forth its beauty ? "—— 

I am inclined to think that it must come from America, 
A. E. N. I have heard of ladies’ complexions ,which 
required “ the touch of a human hand to bring forth their 
beauty,” but I have never yet come across a jewel that 
suffered under a similar handicap. 

I should think that in all probability it is known 
as the “swankstone,” and was originally discovered by 
some enterprising Yankee journalist. The only gem I 
know which is affected by the human touch is the 
opal. On some people this stone will turn ae 
green, while others are able to wear it indefinitely without 
any change in its colour. 


A Mysteri- 
ous Stone. 


To Weston : An Irishman named Blood, who had been a 
colonel under Cromwell, made a bare- 
Stealing the faced attempt to steal the Royal 
Crown. crown from the Tower of London on 
May 9th, 1671. Disguised as a parson, 
he won favour with the custodian of the jewels and was 
taken to see them. With two confederates he gagged 
and almost killed the keeper and bolted with the crown 
and jewels. The desperadoes were captured, however. 
Jharles II. visited Blood in prison, and, being afraid of 
his threat that hundreds were soon to avenge him, gave 
him a free pardon and an estate of £500 a year. Quite a 
profitable little undertaking on Blood’s part, eh? 


_—— 


Very few people nowadays take sufficient trouble when 
they go to have their teeth attended, to 
ascertain beforehand whether the man 
is a qualified practitioner or not, and the 
public would be amazed did they know 
how many dental quacks are earning good livings in 
their midst. , 

The Editor of M.A. P. is now conducting an active 
erusade against dental quacks, and you will find some 
astounding revelations in thie week’s number of that 


paper. 


Dental 
Quacks. 


0. S. is an ardent birds’ egg collector, and has found 
Child most kinds of British birds’ eggs. ‘A 
Labour. few days ago,” he writes, “a friend 

* told me that some kinds of owls lay 

two eggs, and when these are hatched they lay two more, 
letting the young ones hatch out the last two. Now, I 
have found a good many owls’ nests, but never one in 
which the young were hatching out eggs. Can you tell 
me if this ever takes place?” 
I have never heard of such a thing. O. S. Some kinds 
of owls certainly lay two eggs, but I have not yet come 
across a case in which they make use of the subsequent 
offspring in the manner your friend suggests. In my 
own experience tue more usual number pe is from 


Nots.—A pensinife will be aw: 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


four to six, and most of the nests I have found have been 
either in holes in trees or in crevices of rocks. ; 
The most eccentric hatcher I know anything about is 

the penguin, which, according to Arctic explorers, stands 
in its nest instead of sitting. Our remote ancestors 
believed firmly that the ostrich hatched its eggs b: 
gazing at them. The bird was supposed to possess such 
a warmth of motherly affection in its eyes that their rays 
were sufficiently powerful to do the trick. Southey 
alludes to this in his poem “ Thalaba,” where he says :— 

“ Such a look as fables say, 

The mother ostrich fixes on her egg, 

Till that intense affection 

Kindles its light of life.” 


WE speak of throwing down the gauntlet, J. E. H., becauso 
in ancient times gloves were a mark of 
honour. Gloves were handed over on 
the bestowal of lands or dignitics, 
and daporing a person of his gloves 
degraded him. When a knight’s honour was assailed 
he threw down his gauntlet as a challenge to his 
traducer, and as an indication that he was ready to do 
battle. Picking up the gauntlet was an acceptance of 
the challenge. 


The 
Gauntlet. 


Many varicties of fish, both freshwater and marine, are 

able to drop off to sleep just like human 

Do Fishes _ beings, CREEL. Some do not possess 

Sleep ? this faculty, however, for tho they 

may rest their weary fins they have no 

need for forty winks. Sleep is the rest of the conscious 

brain, and as the brain ct a fish is ridiculously small 

in proportion to its body, the demand for such rest is 
almost negligible. 


Ivy trained against tho walls of a house is not conducive 

. to dampness, Gray. Quite the oppo- 
site, in fact. If you examine an ivy- 
clad wall after a rain shower you will 
find that while the overlapping leaves 
have conducted the water from point to point until it 
has reached the ground, the wall underneath is perfectl 
dry. Moreover, the ivy’s thirsty roots absorb all 
moisture from the wall. But though these roots prevent 
dampness, they are apt to damage the building unless 
carefully attended to. 


Ivied 
Walls. 


Tae Honourable Artillery Company, TERRIER, is the 

oldest volunteer corps in Britain, and 

The H.A.C. robably the oldest armed body in 

urope. It was formed in the timo of 

the seventh Henry, and helped Cromwell to fight the 

Merry Monarch. By its original constitution it was a 

“Guild of Artillery, of Longbows, Crossbows, and Hand- 

uns.” At the present day, as perhaps yn know, some 
of the best rifle shots in the Empire march in its ranks. 


““Wuo were the ‘Three Tailors of Tooley Street,’ and 
what made them famous?” inquires 


raat CHEAPSIDE.—— 
Tailors. Three gentlemen in the tailoring trade 


living in Tooley Street, Southwark, 
had certain alleged grievances, and wishing to remedy 
them they addressed a petition to the House of Commons 
beginning, ‘‘ We, the people of England.” This pre- 
tension so amused everyone that the phrase, ‘‘ the three 
tailors of Tooley Street,” is even now used to describe 
an insignificant minority which takes upon itself the 
right to speak for others. 


“ GoLty, wouldn’t I just like to be ’er!” So said a 

pinched-looking, ragged little girl of 

Really Most about twelve years, as a prettily- 

Important. dressed youngster of about the same 

along a London street 

hugging a big doll in one arm, while an indulgent papa 
guided her in and out of the hurrying traffic. 

Has it ever struck you that you ought to be extremely 
thankful that in the Game of Life it was not decreed by 
‘Chance, Providence, call the Guider of your destinies 
what you will, that you should be what we call one of the 
“submerged tenth’’? It was your good fortune and my 
good fortune to be born in a home where food was plentiful 
and where health and cleanliness reigned. It might just 
as easily have been your bad fortune and my bad fortune 
to have first seen tho light in a squalid, odorous slum, and 
to have been brought up in semi-starvation and amid 
bad surroundings, mightn’t it ? 

Therefore we ought to be very grateful. 

So gratoful, indeed, that you might find it in your heart 
to send along now, a shilling or so to give one or two of these 
little slum children, of whom you might have been one, 
just a single day of happiness. 

Don’t you think you might do that? I do, and you do, 
if you really think about it. 

he address, did you say ? It’s the Hon. Sec., Fresh 
Air Fund, c.o. Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Lenton, WC " 

Thanks very much, eve nny you send is spent on 
the obtliten, nothing ee alo "indicted for Working 
expenses, these are borno by the promoters, C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., The StanpaRD Newspapers, Ltd., the 
Datty Express, Ltd., and the Ragged Echo! Union. 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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F.A.F. Special Days. 

HEzE is another list of special outings in co i 
with the Fresh Air Fund. Please don't bee | ‘i 
thousands of slum children are still waiting for you ty 
send them away. 


August 12th—The Owl’s Party. 
»  15th.—H.M.S. Prince George's Party. 
»  19th—The Chimes Hotel, Benoni, Trans. 
vaal Party. 
»  20th.—The Nourse Mires Party. 
»  22nd.—Peter Robinson's Party. 
i 24th.—The Ist “Harris” Party. 
»  24th.—The Winterton, Natal, Party. 
» 26th.—The Confectioners Union Party. 
»  27th.—Tbe New Hotel, Benoni, Party. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,482 Ss. 4d. 


M. 8., £1; Boy and Molly Ficki, 10s.; Mrs. E, Cracknell, 1s.; 
Land's End, 43. 6d.; David and Jackie, 59, 3d.; A. Harding, 5s; 
H. Dyson, §s.; Mrs. Macdonald, 10s. 6d.; Anon., 38.; Miss Allanty’ 
as, 6d.; Jane. Kath, and Kit, 23. 3d.; L.A. i, £1; Ailcen Ronalu, 
3s.; A. KR. W., 43. 6d.; G. Rushbrooke, £8 23.; Muricl, 2s. 6d.! 
A Thankoffering, £5; A. N., 3s.; Major Symons, £1 1s.; Thanks, 
18.; Anon., 10s. 6d.; Frank Buckicy, 3s. Sd.; Leslie and Olive, 94.; 
NE. Pritchard, 5s.; B. C., 78.; A Friend, £1; Miss Ditxlin, ios; 
A. L, Carpenter, £2; Donald and Ina, 3s. 9d.; Acroplane, a: 
Anon, 13s. 6d.; Ellice, 53.; Anon., 33., (. Barraclough, 2s" 31; 
D, T! J, 38.; Anon., 28. 3d.; Mrs. Sharp, 9d.; Mollie, Ml: A. 1 
i. B., 33.; M. W. J., 58.; Rose E. Hayes, 48, 3d.; In Memory 
ot AH. ©. 3s; V. P., Walsall, 23. 3d.; Anon., 10s: P. J.P 


W. Arnold, £1; W. J 
Jersey, 1s, 6d.; K 

. sd; 8. 
3s.; Dickie, 9d.; UG. J. M., 
6d.; Miss C. Bene, 2s. 6d.; EK. M 


W. B. Allan, 2s. 3d.; M. D., 25. 3d.; F. J. Whittingham, 10s ; 
Mrs. Dunton, 103.; Mrs. W. A. Crommelin, £1; Mrs H. Reade, 3a 
N. Cleaver, 3s.; V. B P., is. 6d.; Charlio Boy, 9d.; C. C. Mallins, 
3s.; A Little Boy, 9Qd.; Courtney and Sisters, 38.; Hf. S.. £2, 
Anon., 6s.; R. H. J., 1s. ld.; Mrs. Catford, 10s. 6d.; HM. Davies, 
1s. 6d.; Anon., 1s.; C. J., 5s.; May and Dick. 1s.; Ruby Conway, 
js.; Bogs and Heather, 10s.; W. Smith, 2s. 3d.; L. A. G., Is ; 
H.W. Burns, 1s. 6d.; Two English and Two Irish Visitors, 4s.; 


M., 1s. 6d.; R. E. T., 3s.; P. Lyons, 5s.; The Two F.'s, 5:.; 1 
Gardener, 2s. 6d. ; B., In Memoriam, 10s.; Thyrza, 1s. ‘.; 
Leonard and Sylvia, 1s. 6d.; T. S. He Dobbs, 
10s.; Edie and Jenny, 3s ; Margaret Ritchie, £1 1s.; A Brewster 
Joske . Beaumont, £1; W. Tf. Lawton, 
és, 6d.; A. Child Lover, 28.; B, B. D.. 8s. 4d.; C, Lauris, £2; 
Highgate, 3s.; T. W. B., 158.; H. Gee, Ss.: (, Palmer, £3 ¥; 
N.S. Pattison, 58.; D. Ursell, 3s. 9d.; A Welk Wisher, 5s.; K. B. 
St. Elmo, 9d.; Nil Desperandum, 3s.: A. 7 


Fulham, 10s.; J. R. Taylor, 6s.; Mr. and Mre Carlyon, £2. Miss 
Carlyon, 1s.; Mrs. Sanders, 58.; Miss Baker, 23.; Miss W. Adley, 
£1 is.; per H., Wintle, 1s. 6d.; I. G, B., £1 18.; Anon. M1; 
C. C.‘and K. 8., 2s.; Vectis, 1s. 6d.; C, E. Meadlam, 25.; A. C. 
Taylor, 10s. 6d.; H. Richards, 5s.; Woking, 4s.; KH. RB. A.. WMhley, 
53.; A. B. H ; Eleanor Tracy, 1s, 6d.; Vera, 13.; Typist, 


4s. 6d.; Anon., &I.; Miss Brock Hollinshead, 2s. 3d.; KE. 1, £1 les.; 
Molly and Ruth, od.; Cecil Harvey, 2s.; Mrs. Young, 22 An Eile, 
Q3.; Percy and Enid, 1s, 6d.; Anonymous, 1s. 6d.; KB. Wutchinson, 
Js. 6d.; G. A. Wright, 53.; M. W., 1s.; Rev. J. Lukin, £i 1s; 
D. M. Brown, 5s.; A Shop Assistant, 2s.; W. H. Watts, 108.5 


Anon., 9d.; Hoddesdcn, 108.; May and Willic Forge, 1s. 41; 
J. W.'B., 103.; Colwyn Bay, Is. 6d.; R. P., 9d.; LD. M. 1, 23 3d; 
6d ! W. H., £1; V. Kinder, 10s.; Mrs, Greenfeld, 


Anon., ls. 6d.; (© H. H., £1;. 
18s. A Pal, £1 12s.; K. Oak-Rhind, 103.; R.G., 2s. 6d.; Anon. 10s.; 


the Lanherne Girls, Newton Abbot, £6 193. 6d.; Devonport High 
School $. afternoon class, lls. 3d.; Ernest Miller, 68. 1; Junior 
N.C.O.'s amt men of the 23rd Field Com 


ny of R. EL, Aldershot, 
» Mooney, 7s. MI: J. 3. 


Coffin, 4s. 

Ketteridge, 18s.; Victoria and Spread, per Hl. N. Lees, £1 108; 
St. Christopher's School Offertory, £2 28.; J. Ritchie and Mates on 
the $ t. Giles, 68. 6d.; eck, 99 Ql. Mrs. A 


2 J. Brown, 103.;_ A. 
per J. W. Pedley, 158 Sd 
Berry and Friends, 5s. 

1 G win, 


per Miss Fassnidge, £1 10s. 
Grand (P.W.) total, £2,689 Os, 10)d. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - <: ° 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


m™ cents ™ 4€6.000,000 «= 
Persona! Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 


Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. EC. 
RICHARD J. PAULL Gencrat Mannger and Seeretery_ 
= 7 ; gee antag 
Printed by HORACE COX, Bronm’s Buildings, B.C., and Pabiiabet bY © ‘0. 
Feanson, LtD., at Pearson's Weekly Bulldiaga, Henrietta Strect London, W 
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R? PEARSON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Price 6d. each of all booksellers and newsagents ; or post free (inland) 8d. each, three volumes for 1s. 10d., six for 8. 4d., and twelve for Gs. 6d, 
from C., ARTHUR Pearson Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 130 titles, may be 
obtained on application. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any 
Yson travelling as a passenger in 
1y part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


"> $18,000 ALREADY PAID. 


ve pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


atho’ RaiLwav|INSURANCE. 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


POLLYOOLY 


the latest girl heroine portrayed 


by EDGAR JEPSON, 


the creator of 


The Lady Nogzgs 


begins her adventures in the 


AUGUST 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


Now Selling. Price Sixpence. 


TRIPLETS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


This Insurance holds yood for_ any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORAL ION 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whois nets 
of claim, under the following ounditions, must bo sent within s sou 
days to the above adcrcss. | 

will be paid by fie above Corporation to the lesal 

representative of any person killed by an a: 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passeucir 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (inciuding post-office servants in railway sorting \.ts), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, pos-e-eion, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which at is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on tie 
epace provided at the foot. This paper may bo left at his, er lier 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the lea) 
representative of such person injured, should death result foo 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its ox Tee 

In the event of & person, not being a railway va 


Five Pound Notes. 


on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an il'e ct ' 
15 GIFTS OF £1 Is EACH. The Editor of “The © TOO having the current number of I’evrson's Weeki : ; 
iv, F., Audley P.O., Blackburn. dent dn als a nee ee ae eens ioe being ee by a rail | 
aint ” ent in the Uni ingdom, although not by an aceuien roony 
a fe 8 St. Dunstan's Terrace, Plymouth. Smallholder offers Two train in which he, or she, may be travelling asa ass nger tint 
J. 91 First Avenue, Stechford, Birmingham. . legal represents of the deceased will receive the sum of (NF H 
Wl W.. 18 York Place, Newport, Mon. Five Pound Notes, one HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be sigmed,or 10° 1 { 
‘, Miss J., 1A, Wellington Road, Old Charlton, Kent. vi notice in every case be given to Tue Ocean Accipry: sso j 
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‘a pe ag, mercer oe han ll Park, Liverpool. h for the largest ess Ee aad ge is ore of the aceite nt i 
. ee ’ » SWa , and ne Hundre ounds will be paid to the legal represe: ® 
7 oe , 22 Churton Street, Victoria, S.W the largest potato. of any spel at who macele Us aes 4 apellend wile actuills 
., 266 Uni o a cycle, provided that decea. at the time of such accident! Lon 
PB. 266 Union Grove, Aberdeen. For full particulars see his’ or iver, ssession, the Insurance Coupon on this pare. « 
-, 23rd Fourth Avenue, Forest Town, Mansfield. ° ’ per in which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, writs 
A., 41 Sturgeon Road. Walworth. this week’s number of ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and th.t ' 
‘ Miss L., 27 Meyrick Road, Clapham Junction. occur within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that net 
Ce ees Roe eee seearits occurrence, THis per may Te kell a: tos 
if P 3 y is py y be le Bf 
ca Fog tae Villas, 137 Abbey Wood Rd., Abbey Wood, Kent. or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
~, Mrs A., Liverpool House, Taylorstown, Glam. he mallholder The above cond ions are the essence at Re contract ~ 
This insurance holds g¢ or the current week of issue omy. are 
5S GIFTS OF £1 EACH. entities the holder to the bah og. and i. ab ae to the AN me ns 
' nd Guarante ‘ ed, 
>. Ch. F., Norchard Colliery, Lydney, Glos. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE 1d. Tit ao has 
” ."s, T., 36 Kenwood Road, Lower Edmonton. The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the } 
‘), Miss, 5 Ealing Broadway. of a Premium uniter Sect, 33 of the Act. A Print of the ' | 


be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said + 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Tusur:: 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
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Sample Quart Packet Sent 
Post Free to All Ladies. 


Don’t think Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is just ordinary Custard. It is something different 
Custard as rich Cream is to ordinary 


—something better. It is as superior to ordinary 
Milk. You can prove this without cost to yourself by ‘sending a postcard to-day 


for a Samplo Quart, which yon will receive by return Post Free. 


“as y/ 4 
b 


Sold in 64d. tins (to make 12 quarts) and 1d. Sample packets. Why pay more wh 


en you can get 12 quarts of the 
most delicious Creamy Custard you ever tasted from a 6}d. tin of Foster Clark’s Cream Custard? It takes 
but a moment to make, and by itself or with stewed or tinned fruits it is truly excellent. 


Saves time, 
money, worry, and is always reliable. Send to your grocer, 


etc., for a 64d. tin to-day. 
Sample Quart Free. 


You are cordially invited to send to-day for a special quart supp 

which will be forwarded free of cost. There is no obligation w 

accept this offer. Forward your name and address (a pos' 
we will send by return a full quart packet free. 


FOSTER CLARK & Co. (Dept. P.W.), Maidetone. 


ly of Cream Custard, 
hatever on those who 
teard will do), and 


12,000 QUACK DENTISTS 
ATTACKED BY “M.A.P.” 


M.A.P. is making some astounding disclosures 
in connection with Quack Dentistry. The 
most ignorant and inexperienced men, it has 


29 


COMPLETE 
STORIES 


by well-known authors appear in the 
August Number of “ THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE,” the ideal story 
magazine for seaside or country. 
Every story bright, interesting, 
and readable. Be sure you get 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE 


Now Selling. Price 4d. 


been shown may take a room and have painted 


on the window, or hang out as a sign, the 
legend “ Dentistry ” or ‘‘ Dental Surgery,” end 
he is within the law. So long as he does not 
describe himself as a “dentist,” or “dental 


practitioner” he may maul and lacerate the 
mouth with legal imjunity. 

This week’s “ M.A.P.” pays estecial attention 
to the “tooth carpenter” and the risks courted 


by those who employ him. 


This subject is of immediate impo: 
ance to you, and in order to avoid 
Quack Dentist you must Read “M.A. 


NOW ON SALE. ONE PENNY. 


All Comniunicat 


